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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—>——. 


ERY little information has transpired this week about the 
V Fenians. The Government continues to make arrests, but no 
one of any importance has yet been found connected with the 
movement. A man named Archdeacon has been seized at Liverpool, 
supposed to be a great ‘* centre,” but he was only a news-agent, 
and the stories of Fenian feeling in the garrison of Cork are pro- 
bably myths, the men accused being evidently only Fenians when 
drupk. The Americans laugh at the idea of the Fenian organiza- 
tion on their side being formidable, and there is a disposition 
among some Irish journals to condemn the arrests as precipitate. 
On the other hand .the evidence points to a genuine plot for a 
rising, during which all Orangemen were to be killed, to ideas of 
a division of property, and to the consequent prevalence among 
the lowest classes, particularly of farm servants, of great sympathy 
with Fenianism. The Government appears quite determined to 
bring the plotters to trial. 


The priests in Ireland hate Fenianism, and denounce it, which 
is very proper and convenient, but they think the most effective 
denunciation is abuse of the American Government, which is in- 
convenient and improper. Archdeacon O'Reilly, for example, 
while warning his flock on Sunday against “the brotherhood,” 
found it necessary to assert that the Americans had in their war 
placed the Irish in the front, to be ‘‘ mown down like grass, thus 
sheltering themselves from the fire of the enemy,” and that the 
generals who had led the victims were now pensioned by that 
“black Republic.” Is not that a perfect specimen of Irish reason- 
ing? Irishmen go to America, rise to be generals, behave well, 
and are pensioned, and therefore the Union is a ‘‘ black Republic” 
and hostile to Irishmen. 


The cattle disease has extended to sheep, or the sheep disease 

to cattle, or the “epizootic” which broke out in cattle has also 

broken out in sheep. Professor Simonds writes to the Times 

retailing a case in which a flock of 120 lambs bought at Thetford 

fair and driven from Fakenham station to Blakeney were attacked 

by the disease, —in every respect the same as the cattle disease,— 

of which a great number died. A cow that had been in the same 

shed with two of the sickly lambs, but had been far from all ailing 
cattle, took the disease within ten days after the last sick lamb 

had been in its shed, and then all the six cows, a heifer, and a 

calf, died in succession. This is supposed to prove that the in- 
fection passes from sheep to cows, and no doubt the fact that the 
attack began with the particular cow in question does tend in this 
direction, though there are so many cases of its breaking out without 
a sick lamb to carry it, that it seems a rather uncertain inference. 
Lord Sydney, for instance, has related the experience of his own 
cows at Frognal, near Foot’s Cray, which were attacked, though 
“near to the farm homestead, and away from every road or any 
possibility of contagion.” His park is bounded by a wall and 
wide plantation. Moreover, no new stock of any kind had been 
brought into it this year. Mr. Francis H. Lascelles says it is the 
same disease which carried off cattle on the west coast of India and 
in the Neilgherry hills in 1847, from which the bison used to 
escape by migration. ‘For years no bison will be found in 
their favourite haunts after the disease has occurred among them 
there, and the hill men used to say they could foretell the approach 
: of the disease by their migrations.” But whether the bison 


thought it infectious or epidemic, does not, by this, appear ;— 
migration would be a wise move in either case. 


One powerful and very simple remedy—at least in the case of 
the sheep—has been mentioned this week. Mr. Letheby, M.B., 
writes to the Times that two-thirds of the sheep attacked in a certain 
flock, when permitted to drink a strong solution of salt and water, 
which they took eagerly, and when cleansed from the discharges 
from the eyes and nose by frequent sponging with a mixture of 
Macdougal’s powder in water, have recovered,—showing, as Mr, 
Letheby very properly adds, “how barbarous and destructive 
is the proposition to ‘stamp out’ the disease by killing every 
infected animal.” 

Indian journals of the 23rd August announce that final orders 
have been issued for the invasion of Bootan, and capture of its 
capital, Poonakha. The Rajah, it is stated, seems still willing to 
come to terms, but as Toungso Penlow, the only real authority in 
the country, has withdrawn to eastern Bootan, his submission 
would make no difference. Seven thousand men and some fifteen 
thousand followers are therefore to enter the country, march 120 
miles over rocks, amid snow, and through defiles in which two men 
cannot walk abreast, to Poonakha, and then—march back again. 
There is nothing to be done at Poonakha unless we annex, the 
Penlow caring no more for the loss of the capital than for the 
taking of Sebastopol. Sir John Lawrence is right in not despising 
his foes, but there is a difference between adequate preparation 
and the despatch of an army like this. The campaign opens in 
October. 


Lord Robert Montagu, speaking on Wednesday to the Agricul- 
tural Association of Huntingdon, declared that the State ought to 
pay half the value of all cattle lost through the murrain. Does 
he mean that Government should pay for those which die, or for 
those which are killed in order to limit the area of infection? If 
the latter, his suggestion is just. If the House of Commons is 
silly enough to order a grand destruction of beasts in order that 
other beasts may not be destroyed, the nation ought in all fairness to 
pay for its cruel folly. But if his Lordship means, as we fear he 
does, to advise compensation for losses not so ordered, he should 
enlarge his views. Why should not Government, é. ¢., the tax- 
payers, compensate the farmers for the rain which interfered with 
the harvest in September, and the ravages caused by rats when 
the corn is stacked, and the fall in price which may be produced 
by a good Russian harvest ? Indeed why stop there? Why not 
compensate everybody for any loss arising from disease, or flood, 
or earthquake, or other unavoidable misfortune? Lord Robert 
says we fed the Lancashire people out of taxes. Just so, because 
in a Christian country danger to human life overrides all economic 
considerations. When the farmers are in danger of starvation 
the country will feed them too, but it can no more compensate 
them for the loss of their beasts than the bootmakers for the 
increased price of their leather. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times sends some remarkable 
intelligence from Russia. He says that there is a “ young 
Georgia” growing up, that there was recently a serious émeute in 
‘Tiflis, and that the outburst of national feeling produced by the 
Polish insurrection has encouraged the Russians to press the chain 
down tighter on subject nationalities. The Times hereupon 
suggests that the vast Russian empire which stretches from the 
White to the Black Sea, and from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea, 
may yet be broken up from within. Possibly, provided any 
nationality can secure the alliance of a section of the Russians 
themselves; otherwise, we fear, not. ‘The true Russians out- 
number the conquered peoples too greatly, and are too deeply 
penetrated with the imperial feeling for insurrection to be success- 
ful. It isin the rise of a federal idea springing from the grow- 
ing weariness of centralization that we must look for that ultimate 
necessity —the disintegration of Russia, That weariness is spread- 
ing fast. 

Lord Carnarvon is much exercise] in his mind about the ‘ con- 
science clause ” in national schools. At Winchester on Wednes- 





day he maintained that you could teach children nothing freely 
and properly without religion, and coull teach no religion with- 
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out absolute power of dogmatic inculcation. In other words, if 
you teach history properly you must not avoid speaking of Pro- 
vidence and God, and if you -are to speak of Providence and 
God, you must not be prohibited from the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and the Prayer-Book. We suspect that the true difficulty for a 
man teaching the religion of history naturally to children would 
be to lug in ‘ justification by faith,’ or anything of that de- 
scription, and that he would only do it if he saw a pious rector’s 
exacting eye upon him. For children at least, the theology which 
enters into ‘ general’ subjects must be very catholic aud simple 
indeed if good for anything, and to that no children’s parents 
would object. It is all very well to talk of education being ‘‘a 
whole ;’—no doubt itis. But children’s education, like a baby’s 
brain, is a whole of very initial organization—a pulpy whole— 
and the religious element especially, though one needing great sin- 
cerity and simplicity of feeling, does not naturally blossom into 
refined distinctions between grace and works, or the Athanasian 
belief concerning the Three Persons. Lord Carnarvon should try 
a little teaching on his own account, and he would talk no more 
of what he very seldom does talk—nonsense. 





A large delegation of about sixty gentiemen, representing nine 
of the Southern States, called on President Johnson on the 11th 
September to express their respect and regard for him, their de- 
termination to co-operate with him in promoting the welfare of 
the country, and their sincerity in acquiescing heartily in the ac- 
complished fact of the failure of secession. Mr. Johnson made a 
speech of some feeling, in which, while throwing the whole blame 
freely on the South, he expressed his desire and intention to trust 
them with the making of their own future, his dislike to a cen- 
tralizing policy, and his attachment to State rights. When Mr. 
Johnson expressed his belief that the South would now acquiesce 
in the extinction of slavery, the deputation very strongly signified 
its assent, but of course nothing was said as to the civil rights of 
the freedmen. ‘I know,” said the President, ‘‘ that Iam of the 
Southern people, and I love them, and will do all in my power to 
restore them to that state of happiness and prosperity which they 
enjoyed before the madness of misguided men lel them astray, to 
their own undoing.” Not, we hope, precisely ‘‘ that prosperity,” 
but some other and better, if Mr. Johnson really loves the whole 
Southern people, and not merely the Southern whites. His recon- 
struction is going on too rapidly out of the old rotten materials of 
the former buildings, 


There has been a riot at Market Drayton, in Shropshire, the 
cause of which is as yet somewhat obscure. ‘Two-thirds of the 
ratepayers wish to introduce the Local Self-Government Act, 
whereupon the remaining third and the roughs raised a riot, 
attacked the town hall, nearly killed a policeman, and wrecked 
several houses. It was necessary to call in the military, who, 
however, were not required to act. The unexplained part of the 
affair is the motive of the rioters. Has anybody any pecuniary 
interest in avoiding the Self-Government Act, or are the local 
tradesmen, as in Tunbridge Wells, afraid of the establishment of 
markets and other improvements dangerous to their monopoly ? 
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form strange plans, and an impot progressif has been a temptation 
ever since the days of Cambon. 


A bulletin, dated Rio Janeiro, September 8, informs us that the 


‘allies under Flores” had defeated the Paraguayans at Yantang, oy 


the Uruguay, taking 1,700 prisoners, some cannon, an] some flags 





This “ defeat is considered to have struck a decisive blow at the 
Paraguayan invasion of Brazil.” Telegrams from Rio are never 
very trustworthy, and in this instance it is quite certain that the 
main body of the Paraguayans was not near the place named, 
thougha smaller eolumn-was. The fact probably is that Flores has 
gained a success in a comparatively unimportant skirmish, com. 
menced not to defend Brazil, but Uruguay. 


Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Coleridge spoke on Monday at 
Exeter on middle-class examinations. Sir Stafford’s was but a 
poor speech. Ile glorified Exeter effectively enough, but then sub. 
sided into truisms about ‘‘ grounding,” and ‘ accuracy,” and the 
value of parsing, which Exeter may want, but the world does not, 
That “ accuracy is the foundation of all good, honest work ” is true, 
but undisputed. Mr. Coleridge on the other hand hit a blot in the 
examinations, arguing that the study of Greek and Latin ought to 
be made compulsory, It seems that only one scholar from the 
Exeter “centre”? had passed in Latin, and not one in Greek, 
which sufficiently explains the general break-down in grammatical 
analysis of which Sir Stafford Northcote complained. 


The evacuation of Greenwich Hospital has commenced. About 
900 of the pensioners have accepted a pension instead of residence, 
and have gone to live with their friends, to the grief of Greenwich 
publicans and their own great content. Some 450 infirm pensioners 
remain, and for the future the hospital will be devoted to these 
alone, its surplus revenues being devoted to pensions to seamen, 
which are to increase with age. ‘The vacant space in the hospital 
will probably be devoted to sick seamen from the merchant service, 
a distinct preference being given, we hope, to all who belong to 
the Royal Naval Reserve. ‘The reform seems to be a most sensible 
and practical one, and will, we hope, leadone day to a sound general 
system of pensions for seamen. 


The Registrar-General’s weekly return contains an odd notice of 
the death of a child from seeing a clergyman in his surplice. The 
case had been noticed before, and one journal hinted maliciously 
that the unlucky clergyman must be a very ugly fellow. We 
fear, however, that the death was a more natural one, and that the 
truth on inquiry would be found to be this. The child, who was 
four years old, had been told by some one that she must be quiet, 
that if she were not quiet a Bogey in a white sheet would put her 
in a sack, and naturally she took the clergyman for that bogey. 
There is not a commoner crimein nurseries than this, or one which 
better deserves sharp punishment. 

The bagmen are in revolt—and will win. It appears that by the 
“custom” of the fraternity, which is as strong as law, the owners 
of the inns they frequent are bound to give them a good dinner at 
one o'clock for 1s. 91. ‘The travellers, on the other hand, are 








If the policeman dies, it is probable that the affair will be rather 
sharply inquired into. 


ee ! 

The Times has been making a great fuss, and creating a small | 
panic in Southampton, about two cases of cholera which have oc- | 
curred in that town. We very much question whether a summer | 
has recently passed over in London without two or three cases, | 
and certainly this summer has not. We are no friends to the | 
concealment of facts, but cholera, from the suddenness with which 
it produces death, and the wide belief in its contagious character, 
has an exceptional effect on the imagination. At the same time, ter- 
ror, like fatigue, is a strong predisposing cause, and the first object | 
of every publicist who touches the subject should be to avoid | 
creating a panic. In the present instance the terror has had one | 
good effect, Southampton having resolved to amend its drainage 


at once. 


The Italian Ministry have published their programme, in the 
shape of a circular from the Minister of the Interior on the | 
elections. They promise to bring forward a Bill for the sup- 
pression of religious bodies, and the diversion of their wealth 
partly to the communes and partly to improve the position 
of the parochial clergy ; to reform the system of higher educa- 


tion; to reduce expenditure, re-adjust taxation, and ‘+ propor- | 
tion the income-tax to the income of the taxpayer ;” and to carry 
on the work of unification. ‘These are sensible promises, if the | 
Ministry will only keep them; but we should like to hear a little | 
more about that income-tax suggestion. Impoverished ministries | 


| being access. 


bound to order a pint of wine each, and as of course they do not 
waste it, the supply interferes greatly with the afternoon's work. 
The young men in particular, who have weaker heads than the 
older generation, dislike the system, letters have been written to 
the 7imes, and a meeting has been held at Newcastle to put it 
down. ‘The meeting resolved almost unanimously that the usage 
was unjust and ought to be suppressed, and it is intended to offer 
the innkeepers a better price for the dinner and leave each guest 
to do as he pleases. We question if the hotel-keepers will quite 
approve the change, as they will hardly be able to ask more than 
an extra shilling ; but they will be fully compensated if it induces 
them to establish regular fal/es (’iétes, open to outsiders as well as 
guests. Nothing is so greatly wanted in our country towns as 
really good “ ordinaries,” accessible to people not residing in the 
inns, and unspoilt by a custom of buying bad wine “ for the good 
of the house.” 


Tt i5 asserted in this country that the addition of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory to Canada will not strengthen that colony. The 
Toronto Globe thinks otherwise, and draws a most enticing 
picture of the new possession. It is full, says that journal, of 
‘boundless prairies,” upon which feed ‘enormous herds” of 
buffaloes, with ample streams, “rich deposits of gold,” ‘ vast 
fields of coal,” and a climate like that of Washington. It is 4 
little indefinite all that, but most of it is true, the real difficulty 
There is nothing the average emigrant s0 much 
dreads as an indefinite march through a thinly-settled region of 


which he does not know the geography. ‘The British labourer or 
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artizan rapidly becomes a man of resource, but he is not so when 
he starts, and wants the help of population round him. The 
Globe suggests very wisely that there are emigrants who do not 
and that these prairies will afford a magnificent 


eare for ploughing, 
field for stock breeding. 

A man named George Price, of Islington, has been charged 
with causing the death of his wife Frances under circumstances of 
the most atrocious cruelty. The poor woman was suffering from 
an internal abscess, and the doctor informed him that if it burst it 
would cause cancer, and must be treated with poultices. The man 
refused to supply the money, the abscess did burst, and did cause 
cancer, but the husband still refused money to buy medicines, or 
even food, and the nurse had to expend her own means. Not con- 
tent with this refusal, Price held up money in sight of his hungry wife 
to torture her, brought up candles “ to light her soul to hell,” held 
a Bible over her head that she might, being unable to move, en- 
dure the agony of expecting its fall on her face, threw a prayer- 
book at her, and finally ate and drank the food supplied for her 
use by her brother. ‘The facts were proved by nurses, and the 
solitary defence seems to be drunkenness. It is a defect in our 
law, as we have had oceasion to point out before, that it does not 
provide a separate punishment for torture. ‘This man’s offence is 
neither murder, nor manslaughter, nor assault, but torture ending 


in death,—perhaps the absolutely worst crime of which a human | 


being can be guilty. 


The American Government has agreed to pay a subsidy of 
100,000/. a year for a line of steamers from San Francisco to 
China. The people of the Pacific States have a great interest in 
this project, and even in the North there is a strong belief that 
the true route between Europe and Asia is across the American 
Continent. 


Mr. Seward instructs Mr. Adams that the United States must 
have the cotton that reached England in the Prioleau, and whic! 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart adjudged to belong to the United States 
Government, but on principles, which, as we pointed out at the 
time, would also make the United States responsible for the Con- 
federate debt. We have little doubt that those principles are very un- 
sound, but this declaration of English law has irritated Mr. Seward 
somewhat naturally, and he declares the United States Govern- 
ment will not be responsible for the Confederate debt, as no one 
(but Vice-Chancellor Stuart perhaps) ever dreamtthey would be. He 
adds that the United States never regarded the Confederate Govern- 
ment as a de facto Government. This is absurd. If so, they 
had no “ belligerent rights” against neutrals at all. Any power 
that can so carry on war as to give its opponent ‘ belligerent 
rights’ must be a de facto Government. Mr. Seward insists on 
profiting by both the alternatives of the dilemma—which we call 
logical rapacity. Either he had no international enemy, in which 
case our merchants have a right to compensation for all they lost 
by the blockade,—or he jad an international enemy, and that 
enemy a de facto Government. 

General Cameron has resigned the New Zealand command— 
not too soon. If Sir George Grey would only resign also, the 
clouded prospects of the colony might begin to clear. 





Mr. Tom Taylor made a good address last week to the York 
School of Art. His main point was, that though commercial 
enterprise and prosaic industries may seem unfavourable to art, 
they really stimulate the springs whence artistic genius arises. 
His address suggested a very curious subject, the reflex efect 
upon art of its being taken up by those who can ouly give 


one corner of their mind to it, who can only refresh themselves 
with it, and must be awkward and inartistic for nine-tenths of | 


their lives. The great Italian school of art was essentially the | 
art of men who were sti eped in the influences of art ;—our modern 
art is that of men who escape into it for a breath of fresh air. 
How do the two differ, and how far is the latter the inferior of the 
former? No one could tell us better or more instructively than | 
Mr. Taylor. 


The worst aspect of the evidence given in the trial of Captain | 
Wirz for the horrible treatment of the Northera prisoners at | 
Andersonville,—the starvation, the lic », the bloodhounds,—sum- , 
marized with terrible force and perspicuity in our New York } 
correspondent’s letter, is that it proves that the Government at | 
Richmond were acquainted by their own inspector (Colonel 
Chandler), in the most forcible language, with the inhumanity of 
General Winder to the Andersonville prisoners, and having re- 
ceived the recommendation that he sould be dismissed, they still 
retained him in the command. Some foolish person has sent \ 


|us a request for a subscription to a small testimonial, “ an illus- 
trated Bible,” to be presented to Mrs, Jefferson Davis. We 
feel no anger towards Mrs. Davis, and we trust her husband will 
yet be pardoned by the clemency of the North, but we see no 
| appropriateness in giving her an illustrated Bible. ‘There must be 
already plenty of painful pictures burnt in on the Southern leader's 
| memory without reminding him of Andersonville by illustrating 
| the plague of lice, or appending any drawing to the text ‘ that thy 
| foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongues 


‘of thy dogs may be red through the same.” 


The officials of the Aborigines Protection Society have never 
shown much temper or sense, but the address which they cireu- 
lated in New Zealand, in the Maori language, and which 
their secretary communicated to the Times last Saturday, is a 
much more imbecile and mischievous document,—the two 
qualities are often combined,—than they have yet produced. The 
goodiness for the Maories, the malice for the English settlers, all 
expressed in figurative language, with asort of moral lisp to make 
it sound childlike and innocent, give it the effect of gruel and 
vinegar served up in quaint Dreslen china. ‘This is the style :— 
“ Be as peaceable and as much of one mind among yourselves as 
you can be. Unless you do so, you will break to pieces like a 
glass bottle dashed on the stones, which cannot be mended.” Why 
a glass bottle? We suppose bringing up children by bottle must 
have been in the mind of this nurse of aborigines. As to the 
substance of the address, its chief object seems to be to encourage 
the Maories in their hatred to the English settlers, and persuade 
them neither to sell nor let any more land to Englishmen. “ To 
prevent his being robbed by selfish and dishonest persons, he [the 
Maori] should be unable to dispose of it [the land], and this rule 
should be made quite strong and safe. Even the letting or leasing 
of land should be discourage], and never sanctioned without 
caution and registration. Colonists out of New Zealand have had 
lands let to them by natives, and then the colonists have kept 
possession and driven the natives away.” ‘The Maories are a 
noble and manly race. We trust they will despise the food of 
these political dry nurses. The English press has already had a 
good many shots at the society’s bottles, and if these should really 
be broken so as “ not to be mended,” we think no one would miss 
the milk, 





Dr. Norman Macleod has made a noble speech in Glasgow to 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society. ‘‘ When that mighty result took 
place,” he said,—‘ the emancipation of four millions of the human 
race, he was amazed, he was ashamed, he was humbled, that no 
greater demonstration of thankfulness and rejoicing had been made 
by this country. If we had had a day of thanksgiving in Britain 
it would have been worthy of the land, but hardly had there been 
any recognition of it.” And yet that indifference has been chiefly due 
to Scotch thought. It is Mr. Carlyle who, amidst many better 
lessons, has taught the /eaders of intellectual opinion in this 
| country, without whose co-operation all demonstrations hang fire, 
| to sympathize with slavery. There is a curious hardness in the 
Scotch mind which sees a kind of fituess in a degraded race doing 
| degrading work. Only men like Dr. Norman Macleod, who have 
given half the labour of their lives to raising those beneath them, 
can fully see the evil at the root of the Carlylean philosophy of 
‘“‘the beneficent whip.” 





On Saturday last Consols left off at 895 § for money, and 


809 3 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were, for delivery, 
804 1; for time, 89} 3. The Bank rate is advanced to 4}, and in 


the opeu market there is no quotation for money below the oilicial 
minimum. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
13,960,8192. ; in the Bank of France, 19,707,340/. 

‘The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, September 22. Friday, Sept-mbe- °9. 
1s —_— 


Greek oe ° ee .- +e a zi} ee 
Do. Coupous .. ee . +e 5} . —_ 
Mexican ‘i ~~ we ow oe “ 25 se 265 
spanish Passive = +s ° os oe ° ) . _ 
. Certificates “se eo oe oe li} os 4} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1355.. oe ee j al oe 2 
- 362.. oe ae “a vag ee Tay 

»  Consolidés . - $9} os 4%) 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sep.ember 22. Friday, Sep'ember 2). 
* a) 


Caledonian .. 


Great astern ee oe oe . 443 47h 
Great Northern .. oe . oe. om Lok ee Lbs 
Great Western... .. a ae . « rf ~ bot 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe si} - at 
Lancashire and Yorkshire on os ee 1213 oe 1205 
Loudon and Brightou ee oe oe ee Lody ee loos 
Toudon and Nurth-Western os oe ee 1245 os iu 
Londou and South-Western e ee oe 7 oo 9 
Loudon, Chatham,aud Dover .e o« ee 33} oe 2] 
Midland oe oe os ~ oe +e 127; oe 125} 
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7 r Irishmen should be called children, and so it may be, but it; 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY . not hard that Fenians should be so called, but po kindly 
———— No one knows better than that journal that had a strong 


FENIANISM—ITS DANGER AND ITS REMEDY. 

VHERE is one point about this Fenian movement upon 
which English opinion is, we think, at least partially in 
error. The “insurrection ”’ is declared contemptible because 
its leaders are such mean people. A schoolmaster, a tailor, a 
news agent, a fifth-rate journalist, a discharged serjeant,—how, 
it is asked, can an agitation be formidable which has for its 
chiefs men of such condition as these? Unfortunately it is 
this very circumstance, and this alone, which in the eyes of 
politicians will redeem the organization from contempt, for it 
imparts to it the element which statesmen most heartily fear, 
—something which makes all received methods of calculation 
inapplicable. During the Indian mutiny the circumstance 
which of all others most embarrassed the Indian Government 
was this,—they could never tell the limits of sepoy ignor- 
ance. A regiment might be cantoned in a place where its 
destruction if it rebelled was a physical certainty, might be 
surrounded with Europeans or Sikhs, might be divided against 
itself, might be absolutely powerless from sickness or deser- 
tions, and yet there was no security that it would not sud- 
denly break out. One regiment mutinied in the midst of foes 
who destroyed it there and then; another rose nearly a thousand 
miles from succour, with the certainty that it must march across 
a hostile kingdom of forty millions ; a third threw a province 
into disorder by rebelling with less than a hundred men. When 
an insurrection is headed by men of education, or standing, or 
wealth, statesmen have some basis for calculation. They 
can reason, or argue, or concede, or at worst, coerce. With 
an O’Connell it is possible to deal by compromise, with a 
Fitzgerald official menaces have a meaning, even an Emmett 
does not fling peasautry armed with sticks upon British regi- 
ments and artillery. With such men in the front a province 
can be kept quiet in the last resort by an exhibition of irre- 
sistible force, by troops and police, and the visible existence 
of preparation. They can understand even a force they do 
not see, and unless driven mad by oppression will not stir till 
they have some reasonable chance of success, will in fact act 
in a greater or less degree from the same motives as states- 
men do, and which statesmen therefore can in some degree 
anticipate. But no man can anticipate even in thought the 
course which men like these Fenian leaders would adopt. 
They are capable of rebelling in a county in which they have 
not a hundred followers, of threatening London with the 
vengeance of the Irish quartier behind Great Ormond Street, 
of trying to seize Cork and defeat its garrison with a squad 
of half-drilled peasants, of hurling their followers barehanded 
on to men armed with Enfield rifles. Any rumour is enough 
to deceive them, if only it isa rumour they like. No informa- 
tion is sufficient to deter them, if only it is at variance with 
their preconceived convictions. Ignorance is power some- 
times as well as knowledge, and men who can conceive it pos- 
sible for the Irish in Liverpool to take Liverpool are danger- 
ous by reason of their imbecility,—of their freedom from all 
the restraining influences of judgment, and foresight, and 
insight into facts. The Fenians had no leaders capable of 
perceiving that the advent of 200,000 Americans was an 
impossibility, of recognizing the necessity of orgauization, of 
doubting rubbishy stories about military disaffection, of in short 
understanding the facts with which they were about to deal. 
And therefore the Fenians were formidable, not indeed to the 
Empire, but to the peace and good order of certain Irish coun- 
ties. Had they been Scotchmen, the Government would have 
let them alone, confident that they had no adequate means of 
resistance, and certain that they would never rise until they 
had. On the celebrated 10th of April, 1848, the city which 
after London required the most attention was Glasgow, where 
the Chartists were exceedingly strong, and had unusual facili- 
ties for defying both the soldiery and police. The Home Secre- 
tary, however, contented himself with a quiet order that no mes- 
sage not official should be transmitted from London to Glasgow, 
and sat quite secure. He knew perfectly well that the canny 
Scotch operatives, however full of political feeling, would never 
stir till they knew their friends were in overt movement, 
would never fling themselves away in an isolated insurrection, 
would never refuse to recognize any existing facts. He was 
perfectly right ; nobody moved in Glasgow, but the precaution 
as applied to Fenians would have been an imbecility. They 
would not have been able to see that isolation was dangerous, 
would have invented some wild story to account for the non- 
arrival of telegrams, and would have precipitated themselves 
on the soldiery out of sheer incapacity to understand political 
facts. The Northern Whig, we see, thinks it very hard that 





rumour floated through Cork of the arrival of an American 
fleet, the Fenians of that city were perfectly capable of 
announcing that the hour had arrived, and declaring war op 
the British Empire. That is childishness, and childishness of 
a kind which for the child’s own sake requires a moderate appli- 
cation of the rod. To argue that Fenianism was not dangerous 
because no one of education, or position, or military skill wag 
connected with it, is simply to argue that a madman is not 
dangerous because he has no sense. 

It is very difficult for Englishmen, accustomed always to 
seek practical ends, to discuss Fenianism without trying to 
discover a remedy for the evil, but we believe the Irish 
observers are right. There is no remedy except perhaps time 
and education. Medicine cannot discover a drug which will 
cure hypochondria, nor statesmanship a law which will eradi- 
cate from the minds of a people a false ideal. The body 
may be brought into a condition with which hypochon- 
driasis is incompatible, and Ireland may be raised to 
state in which disaffection will seem absurd, but there is 
no specific for the nation, any more than for the man. It 
is the peasants’ ideal which needs changing, and laws can 
never affect an ideal. It is the nobler part of the Irish cot. 
tier which is in fault—his imagination which is diseased, his 
power of self-sacrifice which is dangerous, his unselfish pur- 
suit of an Utopia for his country which compels Government to 
employ force, and it is very difficult to legislate virtues out. 
There are grievances existing in Ireland which ought to be 
redressed, which the Liberal party is greatly in the wrong not 
to redress immediately, but there is no proof that redress will 
in itself extinguish Fenianism. Equality of creeds will not 
conciliate men who hate the foreign priesthood rather less viru- 
lently than their own, a new tenure will not satisfy men 
dreaming of a new nationality, even social equality —the habi- 
tual courtesy of treatment which Englishmen as a nation 
refuse to everybody—will not assuage the thirst for social 
superiority. ‘I shall soon be above you,” said one poor 
conspirator to the magistrates, and, when a man has dreamed 
such dreams, a régime of justice looks but a pale substitute. 
There is nothing for it but to wait till education has done its 
usual work, and the ideal has expanded, as it must do sooner 
or later, from that of an independent, very rich, very glorious, 
and very highly coloured Ireland, to that of a great free 
Empire, of which Ireland and England shall be equally only 
parts. The change has occurred in Scotland without eradi- 
cating localism, and it may occur also in Ireland. The way 
to hasten it is, we believe, to do what we did do in 
Scotland, get the local institutions into some sort of harmony 
with the genius of the people. As Scotland has her separate 
religious life and separate code of law, so Ireland must have 
the separate land system which is the distinctive crave of 
the ruce which occupies it. Everywhere on the Continent 
the Celtic race has secured to the cultivator the ownership 
of the soil, and thus changed the most mutable of all the 
families of men into the most conservative. The same process 
must be repeated in Ireland, not by confiscation, but by ren- 
dering land as saleable as a watch,—in which case the small 
cultivator will ultimately bid highest, giving fifty years’ pur- 
chase, as he does in Belgium, or attacking the waste, as he 
does in Aberdeenshire,—or by so re-arranging the relation of 
landlord and tenant that mutual confidence is possible. It is 
not possible while the tenant has to make the improvement, 
and then to till his farm exposed to the risk of losing it at the 
discretion of another man, who has a direct interest in exer- 
cising that discretion against him. It is not possible while 
the tenant has always to deal with a middleman who 
exercises over him all the power of a landlord, but has none 
of the interest a landlord necessarily acquires in the prosperity 
and contentment of the tenantry. If agrarian outrage had 
disappeared Ireland would be at this moment the least 
criminal country in Europe, and the cause of agrarian outrage 
is the fact that the race which tills, has one set of opinions about 
tenure, and the race which owns, another. The latter set may 
be the juster, as they are certainly the simpler, but until they 
are brought into harmony there can among an agricultural 
people be no genuine content, none of that deep reverence for 
institutions which kills Fenianism and similar follies. Scarcely 
a section of the Irish people are Fenian even in sympathies, 
yet from the absence of this conservative impulse even that 
fraction can throw whole counties into disorder, drive away 
tourists, arrest profitable projects, and make a country side 
shiver with fear because an armed vessel has been seen on an 
unusual corner of the coast. ‘There are more Irish in many 
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ish counties in September than there are Fenians in any 
oe out. yet her with talk treason for ever without dis- 
turbing the farmers’ equanimity. The superincumbent weight is 
too great for them, and if we could but create a class of yeoman 
proprietors or of contented tenants, so also it would be in 
Ireland. The Fenian leaders are contemptible, their means 
are trifling, their organization is ludicrously defective, but 
the more these facts are urged the more pressing becomes the 
gadical question, —what is the evil existing in Ireland that the 
haughticst Government in the world, which habitually turns to 
all dangers the same aspect of patient scorn, should depart 
from its best loved principles in order to arrest fifty or sixty 
obscure fools for talking treason and drilling with big sticks ? 
‘As we believe, the cause is the application of a tenure peculiar 
to one civilization, namely, absolute ownership, to the land 
occupied by men really belonging to another. The removal 
of that evil will not, as we said, abolish Fenianism, but it will 
abolish the causes which make Fenianism dangerous, and will 
ultimately change the ideal in search of which Irish peasants 
are now willing to risk life and liberty. Irish selfishness has 
already strongly allied itself with England, the point now 
remaining is to bind to ourselves also Irish self-sacrifice. 





MR. JOHNSON’S POLICY. 


\[R. JOHNSON is certainly honest and certainly able, but 
Pi his recent measures fill us with doubts whether he has 
either the far-sighted sagacity that carcs less for immediate 
yesults than for permanent results, or that large nature where- 
of even political shrewdness forms but a small part, which 
swnellows party dogmas with something far more subduing— 
the spirit of true and unsectarian equity. He came from a 
ad school of politics, and he is betraying marks of his bad 
icaching. A democrat of the democrats, his deliberate doctrine 
thas been, “‘ You are the people, hence you cannot do wrong,” 
—and he was first and sternest among the followers of that 
detestable doctrine, called ‘‘ squatter sovercignty,” applied 
six years ago by the late Judge Douglas to the territories of the 
United States,—he maintaining, in opposition to Mr. Lincoln, 
that it did not matter a half-penny whether slavery was 
“‘yoted up” or “ voted down ” in the territories of the United 
States, so longas the majority of the squatters had their will. 
‘ Divine right of a majority of whites,’—that has been Mr. 
Johnson’s ultimate principle of right in politics since he became 
a politician, and, now that he has definitively abandoned 
slavery, we fear that it is his principie still, nay, that 
he is so unable to go beyond the bounds of his first great 
dogma, that he may apply it so as to reconstitute the very 
kind of spurious aristocracy which has brought forth this 
great war, and is capable of bringing forth other and as terrible 
evils in the future. No doubt there is an apparent, nay, we 
think a real principle of justice at work in his mind, which 
makes him so anxious to re-invigorate a “ popular will” in thie 
South even out of the very elements which have struck 
down the Government. So deeply does he reverence majorities 
of whites that he is willing to relinquish his own enormous 
dictatorial power at the first moment a majority of whites 
can be got to accept the obligations of fidelity to the Union. 
A selfish or ambitious man would aim at keeping power in his 
own hands at such a crisis, and there are plenty of excuses 
for doing so, if he wishes to do so, Mr. Johnson does not 
wish it. So deeply is his hatred of despotism engraved upon 
his mind that he is in a hurry to strip himself of his own 
authority, and to bow down again before his old democratic 
principle. No doubt he is in earnest as to the abolition of 
slavery. He sees far enough to know that if you retain 
that, in form, you retain the seeds of another revolution. We 
do not believe that he sees how easy it is to retain it in sub- 
stance without retaining it in form,—to retain all, or almost 
ull, its worst influences over both whites and negroes, all the 
cynical contempt for coloured men and for the labour done by 
coloured men which brought forth this monstrous revolu- 
tion, without conceding the nominal right of property in 
negroes. The popular white will “ that can do no wrong”’ is 
already betraying in many forms its vicious hatred of the 
negro, and consequently its capacity for restoring under new 
names all the svcial and political pests which gave rise 
to secession. No politicians are less capable of seeing the 
true roots of political evil than those who make a god of the 
popular will, and bow before the ballot-box as before their 
oracle. Mr. Lincoln in the height of his constitutional con- 
Servatism used to say, that no fidelity to the constitution 
should prevent people from engraving on their hearts that 
slavery was a great wrong. Mr. Johnson at the same period 
used to say ‘ the people can do no wrong,’ and we think the 


moral depth of the one statesman, though far more naturally 
a conservative than his successor, preserved him against blun- 
ders into which the other, honest and disinterested as he is, 
is in consequence of his harder and shallower nature, too 
probably falling. 

His speech to the great deputation of Southerners recorded 
in our last advices from New York is magnanimous, and the 
speech of a most honest, most thoroughgoing democrat. But 
when he professes himself so ready to trust them for being in 
earnest about slavery, he ought to remember that it is one thing 
to trust a man with your own life, and another to trust him 
with another’s,—that you have no right to entrust helpless 
children to trustees who have betrayed their trust, though 
you may risk your own property with them if you are suffi- 
ciently generous, and if you really believe that they will answer 
to the generous appeal. But Mr. Johnson did not feel this solemn 
duty to the freedmen, and we fear that the absence of any 
such feeling has robbed him of a safeguard against the great 
political danger involved in trusting the former slaveowners 
with the re-organization of their own society. It is stated— 
whether truly or falsely we do not know, but it represents at 
least the popular creed concerning Mr. Johnson—that soon 
after succeeding to the Presidency he said to Governor 
Fletcher, of Missouri:—‘‘This is a white man’s country, 
and by God while I am President it shall be a white man’s 
Government!” This, even if he said it, did not imply any 
wavering about slavery, but it did imply a complete contempt 
for the rights and wishes of coloured men, for their own sake, 
which many other of his actions have betrayed. He destroys 
slavery because it has been fatal to the Union, but he cares 
little for any right of the men of colour which he thinks un- 
important to the Union. We must say that in the interests, 
not merely of the negro, but of a renovated society and restored 
government, we look to Mr. Johnson’s spasmodic generosit 
towards a part—the white part—of the Southern people, wit 
suspicion and dismay. Look at his conduct in Mississippi. 
The Convention of that State have abolished slavery, it is true. 
But they have not done a single thing to restore the civil rights 
of the negro. They have not even admitted his evidence 
in a court of justice. The people have shown the greatest 
cruelty to the freedmen, and the Convention, instead of doing 
anything to check this, moves the Governor to get the 
United States troops withdrawn, and militia levies of their 
own white people substituted. General Slocum, as strong a 
democrat as Mr. Johnson himself, interferes and negatives 
Governor Sharkey’s order, establishing the militia levies, 
as dangerous to the order of the State. General Karl 
Schurz, sent some time previously by the President expressly 
to watch the experimental reconstructions making in the 
Southern States, and to report to him honestly on their 
working—at that time Mr. Johnson spoke of them only 
as “ experiments ’—telegraphs to Mr. Johnson that he believes 
this militia organization in one of the most violent of the 
secession States will be dangerous to the Government and to the 
public peace. Here were two reports to Mr. Johnson made by 
men on the spot for the purpose, against this singular and risky 
step of restoring arms to the hands of men who had not 
dropped them for half a year, and who, if they did not want 
to tyrannize over the freedmen, at least wanted arms at the very 
moment when they were tyrannizing in the most cruel way over 
the freedmen. But Mr. Johnson was now infatuated with his 
policy of generosity and trust,—generosity and trust towards 
his former enemies, but distrust and the very opposite of genero- 
sity towards the former loyalists or freedmen, —and both Gene- 
ral Slocum and General Karl Schurz were sharply reprimanded. 
To General Schurz he telegraphed what was in effect a clear 
distortion and even misrepresentation of the object of his mis- 
sion (which was to observe and report, not to commit himself to 
any policy)—that “the main object of Major-General Karl 
Schurz’s mission to the South was to aid, as far as practicable, in 
carrying out the policy adopted by the Government for restor- 
ing the States to their former relations with the Federal 
Government. It is hoped such aid has been given!” To 
General Slocum, again, the President telegraphed somewhat 
cavalierly,—‘‘ Upon the 19th of August Governor Sharkey 
issued a proclamation calling for the formation of military 
companies in each county to detect criminals, prevent crime, 
and preserve good order in places where the military forces of 
the United States were insufficient to doso. If you have 
issued any order countermanding this proclamation, or inter- 
fering with its execution, you will at once revoke it. Acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this order, and telegraph your action.” 
In other words, the President simply rebukes the men on the 
spot, whatever their means of judgment and information, who 
presume to thiuk that the secessionists of Mississippi cannot be 
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trusted both with the management of the Government and of 
the lives and rights of their loyal negro fellow-citizens. And 
in this sense the President’s policy is interpreted all over the 
American States. That curious American correspondent of the 
Times at Philadelphia, who,—if he is not aiming at bewildering 
men as to his own belief by throwing out as many hints of incon- 
sistent and contradictory political opinions as it is possible to in- 
corporate in a single letter,—must have a mind like a serap- 
book, is quite clear on this point. ‘I learn,” he says, ‘‘from a 
very high authority, that in a short time the President will 
withdraw every soldier from the South excepting such as may 
be required to garrison the forts along the seaboard.” ‘ Barring 
resistance to the Union,—the will of the majority of whites be 
done,’ is apparently the sole ¢dea in that policy of the Presi- 
dent which is winning him such golden opinions in England. 
We confess that this seems to us very shortsighted and unjust 
policy,—the policy of a man whose views have not burst 
the bonds of that metallic democratic creed to which Mr. 
Johnson devoted all his energy up to the outbreak of the 
war. Norecan we join that crowd of English admirers whose 
sympathy for the negro under the terrible fate of emanci- 
pation was so vivid, though it has ceased entirely under the 
only dangers which emancipation was ever likely to bring. 
The ‘ moderation” of a policy which, instead of putting 
the ring on the finger of the prodigal son and killing the 
fatted calf for him, puts the loyal servants of the house 
absolutely at his disposal to be kicked, cuffed, or slain, on the 
strictest principle of non-intervention, seems to us of a very 
questionable character. And though we cannot join in the 
absurd ery of treason against an honest and devoted man who 
is simply unable to realize that the Government has any 
duties paramount to the political re-organization of the whites 
in the seceding States, we believe that his sectarian and dog 
matic democracy will, if pursued, sow the seeds of new 
divisions among the whites, and turn to bitterness all the 
enthusiastic loyalty in the heart of the negroes which Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy had produced. 





THE AUSTRIAN COUP D'ETAT. 


OR once we are inclined to put faith in the promises of 

a Hapsburg. There is a frankness in the wording of the 
Rescript through which the Emperor of Austria strikes his 
new coup d'état which suggests honesty, and he has had an 
experience which might make Machiavelli honest. Eleven 
years of absolutism ended in the loss of Lombardy, the 
destruction of an army, and the temporary paralysis of his 
Empire; five more of German ascendancy, veiled under con- 
stitutional forms, have compelled him to bear without resent- 
ment the dictation of Prussia. Influence in Europe disap- 
peared with the Treaty of Villafranca, influence in Germany 
with the forced Convention of Gastein. When the Finance 
Minister declares that he cannot raise funds for an army of 
observation it is time for the head of a military monarchy to 
change his course, and every course except that of appealing 
to the whole body of his subjects has been exhausted. The 
Emperor therefore makes his appeal, and on the whole in 
a fair though unavoidably dramatic way. The Viennese com- 
plain that the suspension of the constitution, wise or unwise, 
is still a return to autocracy, but the cayil savours of the old 
German dislike to Hungarian equality. Even if the Rescript 
is extra-legal, ultimate power must reside somewhere, and in 
Austria, failing a sovereign Parliament which has never 
assembled, it clearly resides in the Kaiser. Moreover, 
it may be questioned if the Rescript is really extra-legal. 
Nobody doubts that the Kaiser was absolute until the 
issue of the patent of the 26th February, 1861, and the 
condition on which that patent was granted has, as the 
Emperor argues, never been fulfilled. Its object was to 
secure by a great concession of power the homogeneity of the 
Empire, and it has not secured it. The representatives of 
Hungary did not come, and until they came the Empire re- 
mained as disunited as before, united, that is, only by an en- 
forced obedience to the sovereign of each part. That is not 
the fault of the Germans, and it may be a little hard that the 
penalty should fall on them, but a lawyer would, we conceive, 
hold that the right of independent action still lay with the 
Imperial Government. At all events, if the Kaiser is honest 
the difficulty is only one of form, and the balance of evidence 
is decidedly in favour of his honesty. He has surrounded 
himself with Ministers obviously favourable, if not to liberty, 
at least to a mild régime, he has given his great bankers as- 
surances which have induced them to make a great advance 
of money, and he has revived the one constitution within his 
Empire which is older than his own power, and therefore a 





substantive check upon his despotism. The re-assemblage of 
the ancient Diet of Hungary with all its powers is of itself 
a guarantee that the Emperor will not, if he can help it, fal} 
back on pure autocracy. Indeed he cannot do it if he 
would. That old, and to our minds still unsolved, puzzle of 
politicians,—the difficulty of raising adequate revenue p 

decrees which on all other subjects are obeyed, stands always 
in his path. He must have popular support or his treasury wil] 
remain empty, and an empty treasury means to a Hapsbur 

the loss of that position in Europe for which, much more than 
for dominance at home, he lives. Bismark’s dictation hag 
taught the Emperor the true constitutional theory, namely, 
as he expresses it, the ‘‘right of the representatives of the 
peoples to co-operate in legislation and the management of 
the finances,” and he will, we believe, seek that ‘ co-opera- 
tion” by every means short of the virtual disintegration of 
the Empire. If not, why, with the road to autocracy clear 
before him, should he revive the most stubbornly indepen- 
dent of European Parliaments? He has suspended the 
Reichsrath, but in order to revive a body indefinitely more 
likely to frustrate his will. 

Accepting, then, the Rescript as an honest expression 
of the Emperor’s wish, the policy which dictates it be- 
comes sufficiently clear. It is a new experiment to create 
a central Parliament for Austria, through the action and 
with the consent of the people themselves. he octroyé 
Reichsrath is suspended. In its place will come two Parlia- 
ments, one for the German States and Bohemia, the other for 
Hungary and its dependencies, and these two are to work out 
by free agreement the plan of a central legislature. ‘This is 
obviously the central idea, but the modus operandi is, however, 
a little curious. The Emperor, aware of the excessive jealousy 
entertained by his German subjects as to their ascendancy, does 
not at present call their assembly together, but submits the 
‘“‘ fundamental law” of 26th February, 1861, first of all to 
the Hungarian Diet. If that body accepts it as a whole the 
difficulty is at an end, for a central Parliament will then have 
a legal existence created by the legal consent of all divisions 
of the monarchy,—will in fact within the limit of its fune- 
tions be as strong as our own. If, on the other hand, as is 
quite certain, the Diet demand alterations in the patent, the 
Emperor, after a compromise with them, will submit the 
revised patent, 7. ¢., a new constitution to the German 
Assembly. He can influence that in a way in which he cannot 
influence the Hungarian Diet, for that has no history of a 
thousand years, or can even in the last resort dispense with 
its asseut, and decree the acceptance of the new fundamental 
law. Neither the hereditary States nor Bohemia will revolt 
if he does or decline to send representatives, and a Parliament 
once gathered together soon acquires momentum. The great 
object of the Emperor’s policy, a representative body with 
acknowledged right of legislation for the undivided Empire, 
would then be obtained, and any limit imposed on its functions 
must speedily give way. An absolute executive and a popular 
assembly acting together to extend their jurisdiction are pretty 
certain in the end to monopolize power. Such a result once 
secured would almost instantly re-invigorate Austria. The 
Imperial burdens, though badly distributed, are not excessive 
in amount, the Empire is full of resources, and . thirty-five 
millions of brave men under a severe organization are not 
likely to submit to dictation from without. A reunited 
Austria with a full treasury would be far beyond the reach 
of Count von Bismark’s audacious but splenetic statesmanship, 
and the full treasury would be the natural consequence of a 
Parliament in which the free traders of Hungary held the 
balance of power. A powerful and decently free Austria 
would, were the Venetian question once settled, be a great 
gain to Europe, and that seems for the present at least the 
object of her administration. 

The one difficulty remaining therefore in the Emperor’s 
path is the feeling of the Hungarian Diet. How far is that 
body prepared to go in order to reconcile its own pretensions 
with the general interests of the Empire? It certainly will 
not surrender its own right to exist, or give up any of its 
ancient claims to the legal representation of the people. It 
will with difficulty be persuaded to surrender its right to 
vote the taxes and fix the quota of conscripts to be enrolled 
in the Imperial army. And yet if it does not give up some- 
thing the idea of a central Parliament becomes illusory, and 
the Emperor will be once more compelled to fall back either 
on the prerogative, or the ascendancy of a single race, or 
disintegration. The Hungarians say they will transfer to a 
central Parliament the control of all questions legally within 
the prerogative of their Kings, and the prerogative is exceed- 
ingly extensive. It would cover, for instance, any employ- 
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ment of the troops once voted, any use of the revenue once 


‘sod all foreign transactions, almost all ecclesiastical affairs, 
—_ the detail of internal administration. But a central 
Parliament to be of any use needs more than this, as we may 
show by one great and one minute illustration. Suppose the 
Emperor went to war with the assent of his new Reichsrath. 
They could enable him to use his whole army and 
his whole revenue for that war, but the Diet could 
at once prohibit the refilling of exhausting rauks, 
the raising of any loan, or the addition of any percent- 
age to the previously voted taxation. Or suppose the Reichs- 
rath inclined to put a tax on the importation of glass. 
The Hungarian Diet could at once veto that fiscal measure. 
The Kaiser would be in fact almost as powerless as he is now,— 
that is, dependent on an agreement between two peoples who 
are not of necessity agreed. The right of taxation and of levy- 
ing troops must be given to the Federal authority, as it is in 
the United States, and it is upon this question that the col- 
lision will first of all occur. No man, we imagine, out of 
Hungary, perhaps no man in it, can predict how far the Diet 
will be disposed to yield. On the one hand there is a great 
weariness of the never-ending conflict with the Throne, on the 
other the deep distrust alike of Hapsburgs and Germans im- 
planted by the history of the last twenty years. It is possible 
that the Hungarians, who are politicians by habit, as their 
wonderful steadiness in this struggle has proved, may hit upon 
some available compromise, may, for instance, yield about the 
army and the revenue, on condition that the Emperor proves his 
fidelity by garrisoning Hungary with Hungarian troops, but it 
is also probable that they may not. If they do not there will be 
nothing for it but to reign despotically, or by creating two 
separate and distinct kingdoms to risk the reduction of 
Austria into a second-class power. We will, however, hope 
for the present for better things. It is becoming evident that 
the paralysis of any great European State sets loose dangerous 
and discordant ambitions, and the revival of Austria has there- 
fore become acceptable even to Liberals, who have so long de- 
tested and decried her. That revival is not worth the sacrifice of 
Austrian freedom, or the Hungarian constitution, or Venetian 
independence, but it is worth some concessions which, if wisely 
used, may prove adequate to the end. At all events it is 
clear that, granting the right of the Kaiser to keep his dominions 
together at all, a right implied in that of self-preservation, he 
is certainly displaying some willingness to accept a fair con- 
stitutional compromise. The Hungarians may have good 
reasons for rejecting his offers, but if they do reject them 
they will have to explain those reasons to Europe, or lose a 
large portion of its sympathy. 





THE COST OF A SEAT. 


VERY now and then an indignant parent writes to the 
newspapers to complain of the cost of an University 
education. Forthwith he is replied to by a well-informed 
college tutor, who, speaking from practical experience of many 
years’ tuition, declares that the complainant is utterly mis- 
taken, that the fees required of the student are of insignifi- 
cant amount, and that he has been himself acquainted with 
distinguished members of the University who have reaped 
all the rewards and enjoyed all the advantages of college life 
for a hundred a year and under. On paper the Don has the 
best of the argument, but yet ninety-nine fathers out of a 
hundred know that the expenses of their sons, though well- 
conducted lads enough, have been very little short of a thousand 
pounds for the three years’ curriculum; and all men who 
have been at Oxford or Cambridge, are perfectly well aware 
that the college authorities as a rule have no desire to see the 
average scale of student expenditure reduced below this amount. 
When Dons are not engaged in a newspaper controversy 
they will tell you candidly that the social training of the 
Universities, on which rightly or wrongly they lay so high a 
stress, could not be maintained in efficiency if undergraduates 
as a body did not belong to a class who could afford to spend 
some three hundred a year. ‘here is a great deal to be said 
in favour of this theory; our only complaint is, that the de- 
sired end of restricting the Universities to the well-to-do 
middle classes, is not effected by some less disingenuous means 
than those adopted at present. A similar system is tacitly 
adopted in many other English institutions. The Horse 
Guards and the War Office have no wish that military men 
should be able to live upon their ay. On the contrary, there 
1s scarcely a General in the service who would not advocate 
the desirability of practically confining commissions to officers 
who had other means of subsistence besides those supplied by 
the State. The real object of the regulations so rigidly en- | 








forced amidst barristers by an unwritten law, is undoubtedly 
to exclude from circuit men whose means do not enable them 
to live upon the footing of gentlemen—to use the word in its 
technical sense. In all these and similar cases, the very men 
out of whose pockets this caution-money for gentility is levied 
are most anxious to uphold the system of liberal expenditure. 
As long as a profession is virtually confined to a class the 
members of the body are always unwilling to throw it 
open to competition, even if they have to tax themselves 
heavily for the maintenance of their monopoly. 

The most striking illustration of our English method of 
upholding caste by rendering initiation into it unattainable 
to those who are not in a position to command money, is to be 
found in the expenditure required for obtaining a seat in the 
House of Commons. If anybody were to propose the pay- 
ment of members of Parliament he would probably not find a 
score of M.P.’s to support his proposition. The objections to 
such a proposal are no doubt very grave, but we suspect 
almost the same opposition would be offered to any plan by 
which a seat in Parliament might be obtained free of expense. 
Nobody likes spending money in itself, and there are probably 
few less satisfactory ways of spending it than on electioneer- 
ing expenses. Yet we feel convinced that ninety members 
out of every hundred would vote against any legislation which 
enabled men to enter Parliament freely who were not pre- 
pared to spend from at least one to two thousand pounds for 
the honour. There is a very distinct though not openly- 
avowed impression that our present system compels the vast 
majority of candidates for St. Stephen’s to be men of a certain 
position, and fortune, and education, and if the House of Com- 
mons was only what it is sometimes called, “ the best club in 
London,”’ it would not be unreasonable to enforce an entrance- 
fee heavy enough to keep out men whose social rank is not 
quite up to the club standard. 

We shall of course be told that the legitimate expenses of 
an election are next to nothing, and that no man need be 
deterred by want of means from entering Parliament. Even 
in the present House of Commons there are unquestionably 
many members who have been returned almost free of expense 
either to themselves or their supporters. If a man has 
acquired political reputation and possesses any local con- 
nection, he may now and then get returned for the place where 
he is known for a mere trifle. But such instances are rare, 
and are seldom available for the very class of men by whom 
pecuniary obstacles would be felt most keenly. It is gene- 
rally admitted that most Parliaments have not contained a 
sufficient proportion of the representative men of the day,— 
of the men who by their writings, or speeches, or pursuits have 
made a mark upon their age. And the most gratifying 
feature of the new Parliament is its increased number of 
representatives who have other claims to distinction than the 
very high, but not exclusive, ones of having made fortunes in 
trade or having a large interest in land. Now the experience 
of the recent contest showed clearly that this class of members 
having, as they generally have, from the conditions of their 
lives, no especial local connection, are much more likely 
to be returned by large constituencies than by pocket 
boroughs. The much abused metropolitan boroughs dis- 
tinguished themselves by a marked readiness to select repre- 
sentatives whose claim consisted in their general reputation, 
not in their local influence or celebrity ; and any thoughtful 
observer, without reference to his political creed, must 
earnestly desire to see our metropolitan members chosen in 
future from men of the same class, if not of the same 
calibre, as Messrs. Mill, Hughes, and Torrens. This de- 
sire, however, is very little likely to be realized so long 
as the cost of contesting a large constituency remains 
what it is. The electors of the metropolis had been so 
often taunted with the unworthiness of their members, and 
had experienced such disgust at the reflection that they had 
been represented by Edwin James, and William Roupell, and 
poor Mr. Cox, that they made a most gallant and vigorous 
effort, and returned men of whom they have cause to be 
proud. But it is not in human nature to suppose that this 
effort will be constantly repeated. In spite of Mr. Mill’s 





theory, we believe in the long run the candidate must offer 
himself to the constituency, not the constituency louk out for 
the candidate, and it is a matter of certainty that many of 
the best representatives will remain excluded from the candi- 
dature while it involves so large a necessary expenditure as it 
does at present. 

A man must be in decidedly easy circumstances who can 
afford to spend a couple of thousand pounds for the chance of 
getting into Parliament, and yet if he is not prepared to do 
this he will be doing a most unwise thing in presenting him- 
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self to a metropolitan constituency. A striking comment on 
the truth of this assertion is to be found in the abstract of 
the expenses incurred at the recent election for Lambeth. The 
circumstances of Mr. Hughes’ return are so well known to 
our readers that we need hardly refer to them. It is enough 
to say that he was returned by an unpaid volunteer organiza- 
tion, almost unparalleled both for its efficiency and enthusiasm 
in the annals of electioneering. It is too well known that 
the ordinary expedients of placards, advertisemeuts, mes- 
sengers, &c., were so little resorted to in his behalf, that 
persons who had most experience in Lambeth elections 
thought his return impossible till the very eve of the polling 
day. It is indeed difficult to conceive any probable combina- 
tion of circumstances under which a member is likely to be 
returned for the great South London borough more economi- 
cally than the author of Zom Brown’s School Days. 

Yet in the face of these facts, we find on investigation that 
the expenses incurred by Mr. Hughes, or on his account, 
amounted to somewhat over eleven hundred pounds. The 
several items stand as follows, according to the official state- 
ment :— 





£ sd 
TTI, CEIOOE on ven ssivsscverinsescesig satexnsscanenss 138 15 6 
Agoncy clerks and messengers, KC. ....sessesesseeeee 217 16 O 
NS SINE BUMLOIOTS 6. cversecercescovessssesesvessas 251 0 10 
SIE ncabspectirenoarkeitcdivnssssesiacenieses 78 3 «0 
Postage and letter delivery . 7 6.8 
PTET dnsiscesscovssatescwrseues 63 2 6 
Rent of committee-rooms, KC. .....csseceeceeseeeseees 80 4 9 
Rent of rooms for public meetings, Ke. .........+ - 21 4 
Cab hire prior to polling day...... .csscscscseseceeeeee 18 0 0 
Cabs, couriers, inspectors, and check clerks on the 
Oe POI cencissovsnbersevniievesessssampevenrcvsss 5 8 1 


£1,108 0 5 


Now we may safely conclude that in as far as these items 
are exceptional at all they are so by their smallness. At a 
recent election the expense to a popular member for his un- 
opposed return for a metropolitan borough was nearly the 
same as that for which Mr. Hughes is debited; while we 
know that a gentleman who was solicited to stand for Lam- 
beth some little time ago in the Tory interest, was told he 
must be prepared to lay out five thousand pounds on the 
venture. We may therefore regard Mr. Hughes’ expenditure 
as the very minimum requisite for representing a London 
borough constituency. The items, like those in most balance- 
sheets, are moderate enough in themselves,—it is the grand 
total which alarms the provider of the means of payment. 
Why, we ask, should it be necessary that each of the members 
elected should pay some hundred and forty pounds to the 
returning officer? What possible services can he render on 
the days of election to demand a fee of from two to three 
hundred pounds? Is it not at any rate conceivable that 
hustings poll-books and scrutineers could be provided at a far 
less expense? Then, too, is it absolutely necessary that nine 
hundred and fifty pounds should be spent inintroducing an 
eminently popular candidate to the electors who wished to 
return him? A very little consideration will show that these 
expenses, if resorted to at all, must necessarily be large. 
There are nearly twenty-four thousand registered clectors in 
the boroughs, so that the mere cost of sending a circular by 
post to each constituent would be a hundred pounds, exclusive 
of the expense for paper and printing. In the same way, 
any system of extensive placarding or house canvassing can 
only be conducted at a very heavy charge upon the funds 
either of the candidate or his friends. 

It is in our opinion a very serious question whether the 
necessary cost of the canvas, reduced to the lowest possible 
amount, should not be paid out of a local rate, and any 
further expenditure of any kind declared positively illegal. As 
we have said, we never expect such a reform to be ini- 
tiated by the House of Commons, or its expediency to 
be readily acknowled.ed by its members. On the contrary, 
it would find its staunchest opponents among the occupants 
of expensive Parliamentary seats. But the matter is one of 
even greater interest to the constituencies than to their repre- 
sentatives. Under our existing practice, men of moderate in- 
come, who have no wealtty friends or opulent supporters to 
back them, are precluded from contesting the seats they are 
best qualified to fill. That this is so cannot be denied, nor 
can it be questioned that its being so is an evil. 








THE OUDH HANSARD. 
ig is not often that a volume of proceedings of an asso- 
ciation offers much to arrest a reader’s attention. Yet 
any one who has the least capacity for appreciating that most 
interesting and delicate of all Knglish political problems, 


the relation of England to the native races of India, cannot 
fail to be struck by the contents of the volume of 200 p 

or so which details the proceedings of a body that has been 
often called, seriously as well as in joke, the “ Oudh Parlig. 
ment.’ One of the most remarkable features of the late Lorg 
Canning’s policy in India towards eradicating not only the 
rebellion itself, but its causes for the future, was the course 
he took towards the Oudh talookdars. He found the arig. 
tocracy of Oudh our foes; he left them our friends. Boldly 
accepting the fact that in that country we had met 
with hereditary chieftains who possessed the confidence of 
a warlike people, and would be followed to the death by 
their tenantry, instead of trying to crush their power, 
he sought to legalize, strengthen, and, so to speak, socialize 
it. He bound them to our rule by the grant of the right 
of primogeniture, but coupled with absolute freedom of 
disposal by will; he sought to bind them to one another, to 
utilize their influence, and at the same time to bring them 
under the control of public opinion, by encouraging them 
to form themselves into a consultative body, called the 
‘British Indian Association of Oudh;” and when they had 
done so, to show his sense of the importance of the experi- 
ment, he bestowed on the association a palace—the famous 
Kaiser Bagh—for its domicile. 

The association is a peculiar one. According to its rules 
“every native talookdar of an undivided estate in Oudh pay- 
ing an annual revenue to Government of 5000 rupees and 
upwards” is ‘‘ reckoned a member” (subject, however, to 
election by the general meetings), although ‘‘any other 
native gentleman of Hindustan ”’ is also eligible as such. The 
contributions of members are noteven discretional, but they “pay 
an annual subscription which, in the opinion of the committee, 
may be commensurate to their respective positions in society.” 
Imagine all English landowners worth 1000/. a year and upwards 
united in one body, and assessed by a committee chosen from 
among themselves at varying amounts according to their social 
standing, and you willhave a faint ideaof the singular association 
in question. To this it must be added, that although not very 
definitely worked out, a sort of federal organization seems to 
be recognized, the “‘ twelve districts of Oudh ”’ being all repre- 
sented in the Committee, and distinctions of districts being 
otherwise acknowledged. The object of the association is 
‘so to help Her Majesty’s administration in Hindostan, and 
especially in Oudh, that it may prove conducive to the wel- 
fare equally of the people of Britain and of this country.” It 
purposes ‘‘ to petition the constituted authorities to alter or 
cancel” any existing or projected laws which may appear 
injurious, ‘‘ to point out any errors or defects in the adminis- 
tration of the law ;” to “ pray for the introduction”’ of bene- 
ficial laws; and to ‘submit to the notice of the proper 
authorities”? any ‘grievance which may operate as a prece- 
dent.” To carry out this novel political experiment there was 
needed some other element than the Brahmins, Chettriyas, 
and Mussulmans of Oudh itself, our subjects of yesterday. This 
was at hand in the person of a high-caste Bengali Brahmin, 
who during the rebellion had made himself conspicuous by 
supporting the Government, and had been recommended by 
Lord Canning to settle in Oudh, and rewarded by a grant of 
land. Familiar with English usages and the English language, 
he became Honorary Secretary to the association (which he 
had in fact devised), and to a great extent its main-spring, 
editing its publications, and supplying it at once with some 
business experience and with the pen of the ready writer. 
The British Indian Association of Oudh exhibits to us there- 
fore a reflex action of English civilization on the native mind 
of Oudh, through that of Bengal. Sometimes indeed the 
worthy Baboo rather overdoes his work. He bestows some 
forty rules on the association, and the result of them is 
discovered to be that it requires two years for a candi- 
date to be elected. Hence a richly comic scene. Tujummul 
Hossein Khan has proposed in the Committee of the associa- 
tion a friend of his, Meer Wajid Ali, holding talooks which 
pay 12,000 rs. yearly to Government. The chairman, Maha- 
rajah Maun Singh—a name well known to all who know 
anything about Oudh—reads out to him the rule vesting the 
election of members in the general meetings, which are annual, 
and requiring candidates to be proposed at one meeting and 
elected by another. Tujummul Hossein Khan acknowledges 
that he had forgotten the rule. But ‘ there are so many rules 
of the association, and our happy gatherings are so few, that one 
might as well try to remember all the circulars of Government 
'as to remember all the rules of the association.” And the 
| rule is injudicious, nay, most irritating. What will his friend 
| think of our association, if with downcast looks I inform him 
| that we admit no man, however respectable, or owning how 
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districts, who does not sigh and curse for the 
honour of admission for two years... We ought to des- 
pise a man, 80 devoid of the feelings of a gentleman 
that he could calmly wait for two long years for the honour 
of being elected.” And “ if no one else will, I will, at the 
coming general meeting, propose the alteration of this and 
some other rules which are, I know, equally objectionable.” 
Other speakers express their concurrence in his sentiments. 
“Jt would seem,” says one sly satirist, Thakoor Jowahir 
Singh, “we thought we were living in the Sutya Jog, in 
which men lived thousands of years, when we made the 
rule. The life of man has been considerably reduced in the 
present Kalee Jog.” But with all this “ chaffing 2 of their 
Honorary Secretary the members of the association fully 
appreciate the value of his services, and in N. ovember, 1862, 
they presented him with a gold medal, on which is inscribed, 
‘‘ Qudh’s love and gratitude, through its British Indian Asso- 
ciation, to Baboo Dukhinarunjun Mookerjee Bahadoor.” 

Sooth to say, the association seems to an English eye a 

little too much given to the presentation of complimentary 
addresses, to say nothing of the more practical compliments 
embodied in the foundation of the ‘‘ Wingfield Munzil,” to 
commemorate the “just and benign administration ” of that 
gentleman, and in the establishment of the Canning College 
as a memorial of Lord Canning. And yet, when one looks 
through these various addresses, there is scarcely one which 
has not that in it or connected with it which deserves to be 
recorded. There is something almost startling to read that 
on the occasion of the death of Prince Albert, the intelligent 
and influential Hindoos ‘spontaneously abstained from the 
pleasures of the great national festival of Holee, observing 
simply its religious ceremonies,” whilst the Mohammedans 
also “willingly resolved to forego the usual amusements of 
the Eed,” and that such proceedings were ‘never known in 
the annals of the land, on occasions of similar mourning, ex- 
cept on the death of the Emperor Akber.” But the death of 
Lord Canning came still more home to the talookdars. Maun 
Singh’s speech on this occasion, in particular, was one worthy 
of any European statesman, and rising to real eloquence, 
when, after comparing Lord Canning to the great Hindoo 
hero, Rama, he thus sketched out his course during the rebel- 
lion :—“‘ Dealing out, like Justice herself, signal punishment 
to rebellion and murder, he never lost sight of the dif- 
ference between simple rebellion and murder. After 
reading the fullest lesson to rebels and murderers— 
a lesson which will not be forgotten in the country— 
he next remembered the duty of forgiveness td misguided 
men. He never lost sight of the fact that it was the 
duty of a king to punish crime as an example, not to con- 
vert his kingdom into a waste.” And yet there is some- 
thing more touching in the homely simplicity with which 
another Rajah, after declaring that there was nothing to 
be said after the previous speakers, added, “ Nor if there was 
anything to be said, did he see much necessity for saying it. 
The real business for which they had come from their homes 
was to adopt the best means of expressing their regard for Lord 
Canning, and he thought it was best to adopt at once the 
resolutions,”’—+#. ¢., those as to the establishment of the Can- 
ning College. 

The main interest indeed of the volume consists in the op- 
portunity which it affords us of looking through the eyes of 
other races at events and proceedings which we are ac- 
customed to view only from our own stand-point,—in the 
analogies and the contrasts to ourselves which thus become 
evolved. An Exeter Hall meeting begins with prayer ; here 
we read of the opening of the first committee-meeting of the 
association, that ‘‘ pursuant to the ancient usage of Hindustan 
the chief Bhat [Baid] recited passages from Hindu history.” 
Nothing is more curious, again, than the whole course of 
Brahmin reasoning as urged by Dukhinarunjun Mookerjee and 
Maun Singh against female infanticide—a crime, be it 
observed, from which the Brahmin caste is free. Take a 
single argument, which may make some to smile, who are 
familiar with the speaker’s history, and which yet was pro- 
bably put forward without any conscious hypocrisy. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the Shasters,” said Maun Singh, ‘a fourth part of the 
sins of ryots falls upon the Rajah of the country. Thousands 
of such immolations by my tenants have 80 loaded me with 
sin as to outweigh the pious actions of my life.” In some in- 
stances facts are stated which will be new to many Europeans 
even when familiar with native usage. It is the common idea 
among Anglo-Indians that a Brahmin can cook for all castes. 
But Maun Singh states that “‘a Brahmin of one caste will not 
eat food cooked by a Brahmin of another caste,” nor even 
“food cooked by a stranger Brahmin of his own caste... . 


many 


nor can a Chettreya eat food cooked by a Chettrey4 of another 
caste, aye, nor even food cooked by a Brahmin, except the 
latter be the particular Brahmin, or one of the few Brahmins 
whose cooking is accepted without scruple by the Chettreyis 
of the particular section of a caste to which he belongs.” 

This is not the place to dwell on the political aspects 
of the work of the association. It is painful indeed to note 
that the volume which opens with expressions of gratitude 
and active concurrence with European efforts, shows at its 
close the first outbreak of that dismay and distrust which Sir 
John Lawrence’s proceedings in reference to the land question 
in Oudh have raised. Suffice it to say that it appears by the 
present Governor-General to be deemed consistent with states- 
manship to order ‘an investigation in every village, to deter- 
mine what cultivators, if any, have a right of occupancy either 
at fixed, or beneficial, or market rates.” What would pro- 
perty be worth in Ireland on the morrow of such an announce- 
ment ! 

One word more must be added. Although of course swayed 
by their own self-interest, these Oudh talookdars are not 
blinded by it. Nothing can be finer than the rebuke given 
by Rajah Jugpal Singh to a brother talookdar who had given 
‘such an inaccurate statement” of a custom as “he was not 
prepared to hear in that Committee.” ‘The Government has 
done the Committee the honour to ask its opinion on the 
subject. It was not for them to give a dishonest or interested 
opinion. The Committee ought to be always careful of their 
honesty and honour. If they sacrificed these, their opinions 
and representations will have no value and carry no weight, 
nor would Government think it worth while to ask their 
opinions. The Government want to know what is the 
custom, not what custom would be advantageous to the 
talookdars.”” Nearly all the members, it is stated, concurred 
in the views of Jugpal Singh, and the reply to Government 
was drawn up in a sense restrictive of the talookdar’s claim. 
Let those who have always a sneer against ‘ native mendacity’ 
on their lips take the fact to heart. 





CHANG WOO GOW. 

HANG WOO GOW’ height is to the height of ordinary mer 
precisely what the height of ordinary men is to that of an 
ordinary boy of ten years old, and yet,—that is the curious part of 
the matter,—he does not strike you with any astonishment until 
you stand close beside him, and find your head not reaching to his 
armpit. The truth is, if we come to think of it, that the increase 
of all the heights of things or persons except our own by about one- 
third of their present bulk, though remarkable enough in the case of 
objects to which we had become accustomed, would not be of suffi- 
cient amount to strike the eye immediately in fresh individual speci- 
mens of a well-known species. ‘There are few things in ordinary use 
which do not vary as much as this in size from individual to indi- 
vidual. A book one-third larger, wider, and thicker than an 
ordinary octavo voluine strikes us as no very massive volume after 
all, and suggests nothing of the sensation of extravagance which 
we receive from Swift's statement that Gulliver's nurse, Glum- 
dalclitch, ‘put a little book in his pocket not much larger 
than Samson's Atlas; it was a common treatise for the use of 
young girls, giving a short account of their religion.” ‘The exag- 
geration of 33 per cent., though great enough to be remarkable in 
close comparison, is not great enough to impress the eye very 
powerfully at a distance, at all events without some very familiar 
standard of magnitude by which to compare it. The first effect of 
Chang's height is to make the group near him seem very small, 
rather than to impress itself as very great upon the spectator. 
He is so youthful, so well-proportioned, so handsome in figure, that 
he rather strikes you as supplying the natural standard of the 
human form, than as embodying any great deviation from that stan- 
dard. It isalmost curious indeed that we take so much note of an 
increase of one-third of the average height in the size of men as we 
do. A tall horse exceeds a small Shetland pony by quite as great 
a relative difference as that even by which Chang exceeds the wee 
Tartar dwarf who is in his suite ; aud a great mastiff presents a far 
more striking contrast to a toy-terrier. There is scarcely any 
species of object in nature or art to which we are accustomed 
except man, in which the linear dimensions of the largest 
specimens do not exceed those of the average specimen by 
more than one-third of the latter. A Cochin China fowl is 
far more of a giant to a full-sized bantam than the China- 
man Chang Woo Gow is to a man of five feet nine. ‘The 
human species appears to vary usually indeed within narrower 
limits than most other species, but the advance of 33 per 








cent. on the average height of any object is not intrin- 
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sically one to fascinate the eye, and excite any of that sense of the | the height, would hold true, and that Chang therefore conjg 
ludicrous which we feel when the Broblingnagian baby seizes hold | inflate an air cushion or blow up a fire at least 33 per cent, 
of Gulliver by the middle and gets that geutleman’s head into | faster than an ordinary man. But his voice is not at all louder, 
his mouth, and the nurse to quict him makes use of a rattle, | not so full and deep as ordinary men’s,—nothing like the voice of 
‘+ which was a kind of hollow vessel filled with great stones, and | the rebel Tartar dwarf Chung, who goes through his speech and 


fastened by a cable to the child's waist.” Chang is just sufficiently 
taller than other men to make them seem unnaturally short beside 
him rather than himself unnaturally tall. His wife, King Foo, who 
is five feet seven, is taken at first for an exceedingly short woman, 
whereas she is above the average height of Englishwomen. On the 
other hand, the comparison with dwarfs never makes average men 
seem unnaturally tall, never gigantizes them, though giants dwarf 
them. Indeed the constant use of the latter verb and the aon- 
existence of the former sufficiently testify to that natural am- 
bition of human nature which, within certain limits, disposes 
us to take the tall men as types, and regard our own shortcoming 
as inferiority, rather than their overplus as excess. Dogs have the 
same feeling. You constantly see the smaller dogs admiring the 
stature of the big ones, lavishing on them marks of hero-worship, 
and possessed with emulation, though not with envy. On the 
other hand, tall dogs never feel too tall, never betray any awkward- 
ness at their unusual stature, but walk up and down among their 
lesser friends with the same sort of conscious dignity with which 
Chang Woo Gow stalks forth to chin-chin the crowd of humble 
fellow creatures. It is curious how much taller he seems after 
this progress than he does before it. When he returns and seats 
himself again on his throne, and throws back his head with the 
serenity of good-natured condescension, he gradually dilates before 
our eyes till we seem to see again the majesty and tranquillity of 
those calm idols in the Assyrian Court of the Crystal Palace, which, 
with their hands on their knees and their heads far above the level 
of human turmoil, seem td convey a sense of sublime supramundane 
life by virtue of mere magnitude of form, and features lapped in 
profound repose. 

One of the first questions that suggests itself when we see 
Chang’s height, and learn that his father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather were taller, that he had one sister—‘* now no more” 
as the autobiography says—ten inches taller than himself, that 
he has a brother only six inches shorter, aud that the Chang 
family generally seems to keep up its reputation for height,— 
is, whether the other attributes of these giants are in propor- 
tion. One of Swift’s most amusing artifices in the voyages to 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag is to keep everything in exact pro- 
portion to the size of his diminutive and gigantic creations. 
With his Lilliputians inches are as nearly as possible substi- 
tuted for our feet, that is to say, the whole linear scale is 
diminished to one-twelfth of the corresponding terrestrial scale. 
With the Brobdingnagians the terrestrial linear scale is multiplied 
by twelve. And this is done on the whole with singular accuracy 
throughout the travels. Professor de Morgan thinks that Gulliver 
does rather more than is mathematically defensible when he draws 
away the whole Lilliputian fleet across the strait. But on the whole 
the proportions are fairly adhered to. With regard to our real 
Fychow giant, of course many of these questions cannot arise. 
It is obvious that he being in Gulliver’s isolated position, we can- 
not expect to find beds, horses, cats, dogs, rats, &c., made in 
keeping with his stature. But we speak only of his own physical 
qualities. Undoubtedly his step is at least one-third longer 
than our ordinary step, and were he not unfortunately de- 
barred exercise in order to keep him from the eyes of the public, 
he would doubtless be seen to walk five miles and one-third in the 
hour as easily as ordinary men can walk four. But his appetite 
is said not to be one-third better,—Mr. Chisholm thinks not at 
all better,—than an ordinary appetite. Though the “ tissues” 
must be one-third more extensive, it does not seem that they 
need 33 per cent. more food to keep them in repair. Per- 
haps Chang's gastric juice may be one-third more efficient in 
separating the nutritious elements from the raw material, or 
perhaps there is one-third less nervous waste than in ordi- 
nary mortals, At all events it is confidently aflirmed of him 
that his huge frame—though he is only a growing lad of nine- 
teen, and probably therefore not yet as tall as he will be— 
consumes no more food than that of an ordinary Englishman. 
He is not, Mr. Chisholm says, in a muscular point of view, stronger 
than other men, though his health is perfect. We understand 
that he is insured in several offices at the lowest rate at which 
insurances are taken for lals of nineteen, so good an opinion have 
the medical officers of his health; and as he has been repeatedly 


stetheseoped, and his lungs pronounced perfeetly sound and strong, | 
. . ° . ° ! . . . . 
we imagine that the usual law of lung-development, which is, we | there is no reason to doubt that he might do very well in litera- 


is in exact proportion to ! 





believe, that the expansion of the lungs 


| the harsh recitative called singing with a voice like that of a brass 
trumpet, and the humour and intelligence of whose face is far 
greater than that of any other member of the company. Indeed 
it is the perfect calm of Chang’s countenance which, considering 
its obvious youthfulness, is its chief attraction. When he takes up 
the Tartar dwarf and carries him about like a baby, the contrast 
between the placid repose of the one face and the restless twinkle 
of the other, almost suggests the contrast between Nature and 
Man, between calm eternal youth and the curious, inquisitive 
industry that is busy ‘ because the time is short.’ 

Knowing what we know of Chang, and of the tendency in his 
family to transmit greatness of stature,—it is an amusing specu- 
lation whether Mr. Darwin would consider such a family to 
have an advantage or disadvantage in the conflict for existence 
with ordinary mortals. On the credit side of the account 
is to be reckoned greater swiftness, somewhat more power of 
observation through the greater height of the eyes from the 
ground, all the advantage which height alone (without additional 
strength) may give, in a struggle, and, we suppose, a larger 
swimming power, which must vary directly with the containing 
power of the lungs; for since no part of the body displaces more 
than just its own weight of water, the magnitude of the body is 





no disadvantage, and the additional air-bladder is a great advan- 
tage. Again, mere height may be a great advantage when the 
object is to get out of a high window, as on occasion of a fire. 
Gulliver experienced the tremendous disadvantage of not being able 
to get off the bed which was eight yards from the ground when he 
was attacked by the Brobdingnagian rats, and Chang would cer- 
tainly find his height a great advantage either in reaching shallow 
water after a shipwreck, or in dropping from a window or tree. 
Then if the family’s appetite is no greater, a race of Changs runs 
no additiorfal risk from famine, and, on the other hand, since their 
muscular strength appears to be no greater, there is no great ad- 
ditional safety in personal conflict. On the debit side is the 
greater liability to accident which so large a frame—so large a 
target for missiles—involves, the greater risk from falls which 
varies with the weight of the body, and the certainly 
greater expense of clothing and housing so large a form. 
Chang could not live in many an English farmhouse with- 
out constant concussions of the brain, and must, we should 
think, have crept into the cabin of his ship much as Gulliver 
describes his creeping into the Lilliput temple assigned to him 
as a residence, where he could not stand upright. If Chang 
travels in Germany before his return we recommend him to carry 
his bed with him, as he does his coflin,—but a bed much longer 
than his coffin, —for the German bed would be calculated (as is his 
curious deep coffin) only to contain him with his head and breast 
bent forward in the attitude of prayer,—and sleepless nights 
from such a cause have been found by persons much shorter 
than Chang a terrible disadvantage in the conflict for ex- 
istence. On the whole we imagine Mr. Darwin would con- 
clude the advantages and disadvantages of such a stature to 
be so nearly balanced, that unless it is accompanied by either 
favourable or unfavourable nervous organizations and mental 
peculiarities, the race would neither gain upon our shorter race, 
nor succumb to it, but might just keep its place. Of such 
mental peculiarities there seems as yet no trace. Chang's family 
appear to take to war, commerce, philosophy, and travels, very 
much like other educated persons of the same calibre, and not to 
attain more than the usual level of educated good sense. Chang, 
it appears, is himself a man of literature, and has already written 
a ‘sub-leader’ on himself which is very good for a lad of nine- 
teen,—if not polished up by the interpreter. By the way, in his 
speech to the visitors there is a capital epigram,—we hope it is his 
own,—which he spoils out of politeness. He says :— 
“ The fish dwell in the depths of the waters, 
And the eagles in the sides of heaven ; 
The one, though high, may be reached with an arrow, 
And the other, though deep, with a hook ; 
But the heart of a man, at a foot distance, 
Cannot be known. 
“ Yet I trust my heart is knowa to you. It is full of thankfulness for 
your kindness, and kindness is more binding than a loan.” 





Chang should not have added the sentence printed in italics. It 
does more credit to his social politeness than his literary insight. Still 
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no special disadvantage in that department in the conflict for 


existence. 





EDINBURGH. 

ILERE is at least one subject on which the national vanity of 
T Scotland is well justified, and that is the beauty of her 
capital. Few cities in Europe rival Edinburgh in the beauty of 
its site, none is so unique in characteristics. Paris and St. Peters- 
burgh excel her in buildings, and Naples looks down upon a love- 
lier scene, but no place can show the special and, so to speak, 
eccentric charm of Edinburgh, the inextricable commingling or, 
as it were, jumbling up of wild nature with modern civilization. 
Her principal street is bounded by a green and fresh ravine, full 
of trees, and grass, and precipitous banks, and looks straight on a 
castle-crowned rock as grim of aspect and abrupt of line as any 
rock upon the Rhine, but at the bottom of the ravine runs the 
locomotive, and by theside of the grey castle stretch grey houses, 
tall and gaunt, with odd gables and strange points and towers, 
which look as if they had existed for ever, but are covered with 
gilt advertisements. Out of the very tumult of the main street, 
at the point where it is hottest, almost touching with its feet 
the post office, and theatre, and High School, rises sharply a 
green hill far above the city, and at the top of it, an ascent 
of a minute, the visitor is in a new world, looking down 
upon the city stretched out like a panorama, with every building 
and street distinctly visible, and upon the gleaming Forth, 
which seems from that height almost to ring it in. He may lie 
under the trees on the Forth side of the hill and believe himself 
in some remote county, till, as he turns to descend, he reads the 
blunt notice that any woman addressing any man upon the hill 
will be prosecuted, and remembers that he is in a great city, 
amidst a great city’s vices. Or stand upon Dean Bridge. Below 
the spectator on each side is a deep, narrow ravine, untouched 
by art, with a brattling burn at the bottom rushing over the loose 
stones as if in the wilderness, and beyond are the towers of Donald- 
son's Hospital, the ‘‘ only palace in Scotland,” as the Queen, half- 
envying, is reported to have said, and far away the stateliest 
building in the capital. Or, finally, drive from Princes Street in 
a cab,—the cab of civilization, roomy, and soft, and clean, the 
cab which has not reached London yet,—and in five minutes 
you are in the true wilderness, toiling up a range of hills as 
green, and bright, and free from enclosure as if they were 
in Argyllshire, with its own valleys, and knolls, and rocks, 
and steep descents, and little lakes, in which the rocks above 
them throw a shadow so sleepily deep that the ripple caused 
by the boys’ rods as they fish for minnows never disturbs 
it. Arthur’s Seat, which is not, we may tell Londoners, an 
abrupt knoll, but a range of great mountains as seen through 
the small end of a telescope, belongs to Switzerland, and the gas- 
lights go all round it. ‘That isto our minds the peculiarity of 
Edinburgh,—art and nature, the wilderness and the street, the lake 
and the aqueduct, in such close juxtaposition as almost to sug- 
gest the idea of collision, yet, art never conquering, there is from 
the collision no resulting vulgarity. ‘The total absence of vulgarity, 
of garishness of any sort, or excessive inconsistency, is indeed a 
marked feature of Edinburgh as a city, as it is also, although in a 
less degree, of Edinburgh life. The city has no parks as we 
understand the word—it means, Scottic?, a grass field—but their 
place is supplied by the ‘‘ Meadows,” the playground of Edinburgh, 
situated in the ver y heart of the houses, yet in their common-like 
look still keeping up the air of rustic life. Outside, the town, which 
Londoners are apt to believe contains only one hill, is girdled in 
with low but varied ranges, from the dim but rounded hummocks 
which somehow, though on the opposite side, seem to conceal the 
Forth, to the Braid Hills beyond Morningside, which just suggest 
the full height of the Pentland range beyond. And beneath 
them all, like a burn below a ravine, lies the fresh green sea rolling 


at one corner over deep white sands a mile broad, and then at 


another breaking over sharp red boulders, so oddly placed as to 


‘Suggest the thought that giant children have been playing at 


building houses and causeways, and, suddenly interrupted, left their 
giant brown pebbles there. Twenty minutes take you from 
Edinburgh to a sea bath, thirty more place you again on a moun- 
tain side, as fresh, and green, and breezy, and for all purposes of 
prospect as high, as the wildest hill in Wales. 

Of Edinburgh life it does not become a mere visitor to speak, 
for he is almost certain to misunderstand it, but its special ex- 
ternal characteristics as apparent to a mere visitor seem to be 
these. Edinburgh is socially what no other city in the islands 
now is, what no city in France is, but what many cities are in 
Germany—a provincial capital. There is nothing of London 


about it, and nothing whatever of the county town. Life is far 
simpler than in London, far kindlier, far more penetrated with 
true and beneficial municipal feeling. Old residents complain 
that the ancient simplicity is dying of railways, tourists, 
and the wretched English freehandedness and love of osten- 
tation, but this is not apparent to the visitor. What he 
sees is that a man may live in Edinburgh as he chooses, 
doing with or without man-servants or carriage, as it pleases him, 
may exhibit any amount of eccentricity—Edinburgh is still full of 
characters—without social loss. He sees that the interest felt by 
each in each does not degenerate as in county towns into espion- 
age, that the people can and do live four and five independent 
families in a house without jar, or bickering, or over much watch- 
fulness of one another, that no man hesitates to say, ‘‘I cannot 
afford it,” no woman to affirm “I cannot abide waste,” or as she 
probably pronounces it, ‘‘ wist,” that dogs and cats are universal 
and very beautiful—it does not seem etiquette in Edinburgh to 
steal animals—that every local celebrity is known and defended 
instead of being attacked, and that every man, woman, and child 
in the city speaks of it and its belongings as if he had created 
them all, and would never quite forget to glorify his handiwork. 
Those traces indicate a pleasant people, though there is another side, 
and perhaps no words of ours would indicate the mixtureof charac- 
teristics better than these two trifling facts. ‘ Flats” or storeys 
of houses are, in Edinburgh, bought and sold and lived in as 
frecholds. Imagine the hearty kindliness and respect for rights 
and reasonability there must be in a proud, punctilious people 
who can do that, whose wives do not quarrel with the wives over- 
head or on the ground floor, who can bear the hourly éouch of 
violent disparities of fortune, who can abstain from espionage, 
whose servants can keep from flying, under those circumstances, 
at each others’ throats. On the other hand, look at this. It is 
the custom in Edinburgh, as in London, fof the better class to quit 
the city in August and September for the beautiful watering 
places scattered all over Scotland, and when going they leave their 
houses absolutely without inmates, simply lock them up as if 
Edinburgh were already the place “where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.” Well, they lock the pet cats out too. Imagine 
the trace of hardness, hardness as of granite, there must be in the 
people who, able to take asummer tour, can yet do that! The poor 
‘beasties ” run about half wild, eating what they can get by chance, 
possibly benefiting, like their masters, by unwonted exercise and 
fresh air, but growing awfully thin, and then return with promi- 
nent ribs, and hungry eyes, and torn fur to the house, to be petted, 
and over-fed, and made much of till next September. The custom 
does not arise from want of consideration for animals, for the 
citizens love dogs,—you never see a cab without one on the box 
seat calmly surveying mankind,—and visibly pet them ; it is just 
hardness. The cats can live somehow outside for the month, and 
why should there be ‘‘ wist” on cats’ meat? That is the Scotch 
character, full of the most gentle kindliness and consideration, yet 
with a vein of flint in it somewhere, from which it is true you may 
draw fire, but a sudden stumble on which draws only pain to the 
stumbler. For the rest, a simplicity like, but not equal to, that 
of Germany, a frankness as of those who know no superiors and 
cannot conceive any necessity for appearances, still seems to us to 
linger in Edinburgh society, sometimes softening, occasionally 
hardening, all intercourse, but always enriching it. From the 
pestilent county-town habit of detraction it is, except when its 
clergy are concerned either as subjects or as operators, almost 
entirely free. 

The best point about Edinburgh, however, the one which most 
strikes a stranger, is the character of its lower class. The Scotch 
themselves often decry it, and do not like it, saying that it has 
been corrupted, but toa stranger it seems one of the best yet 
attained in any capital. Its main feature is reasonableness, 
reasonableness of the kind which produces a grave and somewhat 
slow courtesy and independence. However low his class, the 
“rough” in Edinburgh will always listen gravely and reply 
quietly, never gibes without a reason, and never puts on that 
brutally sullen manner with which the Englishman of the same 
kind cloaks the mauvaise honte which comes of inferiority. The 
sense of equality, though not so externally patent as in France, is 
just as strong, and rather more real, the reverence for money being 
distinctly less. ‘here is no trace of colonial feeling in this bear- 
ing, servants in Scotland submitting to a discipline which would 
drive servants in England frantic, and the social inferior 
almost always giving place, say, for example, in a crowd, to the 
social superior; but there is a self-assertion, a distinct dislike 
of that condescending, half-satirical manner which makes educated 





Englishmen so hated in all countries but their own, and in their 
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own keeps classes so terribly apart. A Scotch cabby, for example, 
can conyerse,—a thing no Englishman of the lower class ever 
attempts—and an Edinburgh tradesman of the lowest order, though 
far more anxious for custoin than a Londoner, talks with his eyes 
on yours, and without eternal “ Sirring.” Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the internal difference is a little external one. In England one 
can judge approximately of a man’s degree by his name, in Scot- 
land one cannot. There are nam?s all over London which, as we 
real or hear them, we know do not belong to gentlemen; but in 
Edinburgh a Murray is marquis and tobacconist, a Campbell earl 
and pawnbroker, a Scott duke and costermonger. Stewarts by 
dozens drive cabs, we counted eight Johnstones in one walk 
among the lowest tradesmen, Frasers keep ginshops, and 
Hays sell sweeties and halfpenny numbers of the London 
Journal, Eleven-twelfths of the names over Edinburgh shops 
are not vulgar names, and the fact, the result originally of clan 
connections, reveals the truth within. The Edinburgh man is as 
fond of getting on as the Englishman, and pushes much harder, 
but he does not hate social superiors in the same way, is quite 
capable of feeling for them, if needful, a pitying kindliness, of 
judging the n in fact as he would judge his own class. The latent 
suspicion of intended wrong which never quits the English ser- 
vant or workman is in the Edinburgh native entirely wanting. 
The influence of grale does not weigh on him, or the influence of 
money. He is rarely without humour of the quaintly-satirical 
kind, and is invariably devoid of that tendency to confuse insult 
with retort, which George Eliot points to in Silas Marner as 
universal among uneducated Englishmen. Grade he judges of 
necessity by something other than dress, being very often, if a 
Scotch gentleman is his interlocutor, decidedly the better dressed 
of the two, and he does not in his heart either admire or expect 
freehandedness. More than his due is acceptable of course, for it 
swells the stocking-foog, but he asks still in his mind, ‘‘ Wharforr 
do ye wist the maircies?” One accidental advantage con- 
tributes very much to this visible equality. The low Scotch- 
man has no vulgarisms to fight, no ‘“‘h” to pick up, no uncon- 
trollable habit of using, and therefore abusing, words he does 
not understand. The Edinburgh costermonger’s talk differs only 
in accent from that of the Edinburgh middle-class man—unless 
the latter talks English—and there is therefore no consciousness 
on the score of utterance. Then he is educated in a way, and 
shares with the Parisian a profound and genuine respect for know- 
ledge of any kind,—could not comprehend, much less sympathize 
with, the low Londoner’s hatred of “ soft-spoken” men. He has 
his bad qualities no doubt, the most prominent ones being a visible 
disbelief in cleanliness, and a tendency when drunk to put himself 
out of civilization, but taken for all in all the lower Edinburgh 
citizen, workman or small shopkeeper, is the best result of a training 
which, though unsuited for other countries, does visibly suit Scot- 
land, The result is a kindliness in the intercourse of classes which 
is exceedingly pleasant, and which in English cities tends to dis- 
appear. The Edinburgh employer will have his due and more 
than his due, drives very hard and counts farthings very keenly, 
but he never bullies, knows all about his employ’ and his family, 
and never treats him with that silent, unquestioning indifference, 
which so galls all races but our own. We have seen a master in 
Edinburgh chat in the genuine sense with a servant—an event 
which in Lon lon has probably not occurred in this century, and 
the fact is worth a volume as an illustration of social difference. 





TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 

CAREFUL perusal of the evidence taken by the Committee 

of the House of Commons which sat last year, to inquire 

into the state and possible improvement of the system of land 
tenure in Ireland, leaves upon the mind the same general con- 
clusion whic! is forced upon it by every fresh investigation into 
Irish grievances and Irish wretchedness, viz., that what is needed 
is not so much an alteration in the law, or even in the administra- 
tion of the law, as a radical change in the character, the notions, 
and the habits of the people. The Committee was impartially con- 
stituted ; the witnesses they examined were many of them men of 
experience and capacity ; the desire to devise a remedy, if a 
remedy can be suggested, was strong and sincere on nearly all 
sides ; the sense of the thoroughly unsatisfactory state of agricul- 
tural matters at present was felt by all,—and yet the utter futility 
and injudiciousness of nearly every proposal, confidently and vehe- 
mently urged, was distinctly shown, and the Committee concluded 
by recommending merely a very slight and obvious modification in 
one of the details of the existing law, and admitted that nothing else 
could be attempted with any prospect of advantage. And we think 





as 
it is impossible to read the evidence with an open mind and not 
come to almost identically the same conclusion, whatever be the 
prepossessions with which we set out. The only comforting re. 
sult to be derived from the perusal of the Blue-book is this, 
which was universally admitted—that, backward as agriculture ig 
in Ireland, it is very distinctly better than it was, and that the 
progress already made has every prospect of being secured ang 
augmented. 

The general though vague demand is, as every one knows, for 
the establishment of what is termed ‘‘ Tenant-right.” Now three 
entirely distinct things are meant by this phrase, according to the 
position and locality of those who use it. In the mouths of the 
native Irish as a rule it means “fixity of tenure ;” in Ulster it 
means the prevalent custom, in virtue of which the incoming 
tenant pays to the outgoing tenant a sum of money for the “ good.. 
will” of his farm ; in the minds of landlords, members of Parlia. 
ment, and educated men generally, it means a right on the part 
of the tenant to claim from his landlord, at the termination of his 
tenure, compensation for unexhausted improvements effected by 
the tenants’ outlay. To get to the bottom of the subject—which 
after all is very simple, whatever practical difficulties may attend, 
the detailed application of a sound system—we must look at each 
of these three significations of the phrase in succession. 

Fixity of tenure, the only concession which would in the least 
degree satisfy the Irish, is what of course no one would dream of 
conceding, and would demonstrably be the greatest conceivable 
curse to them if conceded. At the root of all Irish difficulties lie 
the peculiar notions entertained by the Irish peasant and small 
farmer as to property and right in land—a fact which has not been 
as distinctly recognized as it should have been. ‘These notions— 
half-Maori, half-Hindoo, as we described them ina former paper-~ 
are the ultimate cause of nearly all the agrarian disturbances and out- 
ragesin Ireland. ‘The cottier and tenant does not deny the ownership 
of the land to the legal and recognized proprietor, but he considers 
that the occupier has a right to remain undisturbed upon his 
holding as long as he pleases, and in despite of the proprietor. He 
does not consider merely that he has a right thus to remain so 
long as he cultivates the land decently and pays the stipulated 
rent, but that his right is indefeasible, however he may neglect or 
misuse the land, and whether he pays the stipulated rent or no 
He admits that he ought to pay the rent if he can, but he thinks 
that the landlord ought to excuse it or wait for it if he cannot. 
Sometimes he will admit his landlord’s right to distrain if he is very 
much in arrear, though he regards the proceeding as a harsh one, 
but under no circumstances does he in his heart acknowledge that 
the proprietor is entitled to turn him out for non-fulfilment of his 
bargain, or that any other tenant is entitle1 to succeed him with- 
out his permission. ‘The popular idea of fixity of tenure goes this 
full length, and is often put into as plain words. It is not worth 
while to go into a discussion as to the origin of it ; probably it is. 
half historical and half irrationally logical. The old native chiefs 
never dispossessed their tenants, who were their clansmen or their 
vassals, and the people cannot conceive why the incoming con- 
querors who seized their lands should do so either. For generations 
past, moreover, eviction from his holding, ina purely agricultural 
country like Ireland, meant ruin and starvation, and the Irish 
cottier could not perceive that this was a just penalty for mere 
inability to pay rent. But however the notion arose, the notion 
is there, and governs the feelings and views of the peasantry; the 
notion is an inadmissible and practically a most pernicious one, 
and every law or measure which at all connives at or appears to 
imply or adopt the notion must be pro tanto mischievous. Now it 
is obvious that Judge Longfield’s proposal that the tenant should 
be allowed to make whatever so-called ‘‘ improvements ” he pleases 
on ‘his holding in spite of his landlord, and then to claim compen- 
sation for them, does confirm this prevalent erroneous idea, and 
makes the tenant in a measure co-proprietor with his landlord— 
which is the first objection to it. 

How great a curse * fixity of tenure” would be to Ireland if 
it were possible it should be listened to for one moment is dis- 
tinctly and most forcibly shown in the evidence of Lord Dufferin, 
at once one of the most sensible and logical Irishmen ever met 
with, a most benevolent, liberal, and industrious landlord, and a 
strong advocate for ‘‘ tenant-right ” in the sense of compensation 
for real, legitimate, and unexhausted improvements. It happens 
that on his property are two considerable areas which 120 years. 
ago were let in perpetuity,—that is to say, fixity of tenure was 
granted to the then tenants, and all control over the land passed 
away from the nominal proprietor, who merely receives the 
stipulated rent. Well, what is the result? hat this land is the 
worst cultivated, the most subdivided, and the most rack-rentect 
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in the district. ‘The first of these areas was originally let to six 
tenants, —it is now split up and sub-let to twenty-five. The rents 
paid by these sub-tenants vary from 31s. to 35s. an acre, while 
the rent of adjoining land of the same value held directly from 
Lord Dufferin by tenants-at-will is only 25s. ‘The second area 
was originally held in seven farms,—it is now divided into twenty- 
seven, and the rents exacted from the holders of these are 278. to 
31s., the ordinary rents of the adjacent lands being only 25s. The 
concurrent testimony of the witnesses examined goes to prove that 
wherever an Irish tenant held on secure tenure more land than he 
needed for his bare support, or more than he could cultivate him- 
self, he invariably sublet it, became himself a landlord, and the 
hardest and most exacting of all landlords. Lord Dufferin sums 
up one part of his remarkable evidence thus :—‘‘ However impro- 
yident or oppressive the present proprietors of land may be, were 
their proprietorship to be transferred, as I have seen it proposed, 
to the present tenantry, the result of such a transfer would be the 
creation of a class of landlords still more improvident, and, judging 
from the rack-rent demanded in the cases I have cited, still more 
oppressive.” 

‘‘ Tenant-right,” as it exists and is understood in Ulster, when 
analyzed and traced home, is simply this:—a comparatively good 
understanding has, from generation to generation for a long time 
back, subsisted between the owners and occupiers of the soil; leases 
are very rare, and seldom wished for by the tenants, but decent 
holders are scarcely ever dispossessed as long as they can pay up, 
and-a certain feeling of security has been thus engendered ; and 
the rents demanded are considerably lower than might be exacted, 
and would willingly be paid. ‘Thus nearly everyfarm is worth more 
to the occupier than he pays to the owner in the shape of rent,— 

and heis therefore willing in addition to give his predecessor a 
certain sum for liberty to succeed him, é. e., for the good-will of 
the farm. ‘This is not a practice sanctioned or enforceable by law ; 
it is simply a custom, but one so established by long usage that no 
one disputes it, or wishes to upset it, and it is practised with the 
full knowledge and consent of the landlord. In fact the in- 
coming tenant covenants to pay a certain yearly rent to the pro- 
prietor and a certain lump sum to his predecessor, and he pays 
this sum to him, not, as is sometimes alleged and believed, for un- 
exhausted improvements, but simply and solely because the farm is 
worth more to him than the rent he has to pay to the landlord. 
“Tn fact” (as Lord Dufferin puts it) ‘‘ this lamp sum is nothing 
more than so many years’ purchase of the difference between a 
fair rent and a rack-rent. My rent of 25s. an acre being 30 or 
40 per cent. lower than the competition rent of 353. an acre paid 
on the adjoining area, a man who surreptitiously handed to my out- 
going tenant 100/. for the good-will of a ten-acre farm would be 
in no worse a position than the adjoining tenant, who paysa rack- 
rent of 35s. an acre. ‘Thus the custom under which these good- 
will payments are made is the exponent and result, and not the 
cause, of the landlords’ moderation.” In truth the incoming 
tenant, instead of paying all his rent to the landlord, pays virtually 
about a third of it to the occupier who surrenders the farm to 
hini. He purchases from the previous tenant the right to hold 
under the landlord, and to pay rent to him. The tenant is no 
gainer (pecuniarily) by this custom, but the landlord is the loser. 
Indeed so clearly and truly is he the loser, in money value, by a 
practice which springs solely out of the comparatively low rent 
which he demands—out of his own moderation, ina word—that 


then only get back what he had himself paid), and more than all, to 
| the fact of the people being in a great measure of a different race, 
both landlords and tenants having a larger admixture of Scotch and 
| English blood, and both being also as a rule less impoverished. 
|The custom of tenant-right, as we have explained it, operates 
| injuriously in two ways; first, the landlord looks to the lump sum 
received by the out-going tenant to secure him payment for all 
arrears of rent, and is therefore less vigilant than he might other- 
wise be as to the solvency of the tenant he accepts ; and secondly 
(and this is an incomparably more serious consideration), the 
in-comer is usually obliged either to borrow the money he has to 
disburse, and thus enters on his farm an embarrassed man at the 
outset, or to spend on that preliminary payment the capital which 
he needed to cultivate the farm with advantage, in which case he 
is hampered for life in all his agricultural operations. A poor 
man and an indebted man can seldom be a good farmer; and it 
would probably be far better for all parties for the tenant to keep 
his 100/, for improvement and for stock, and to pay a higher 
yearly rent to his landlord. We doubt whether any sagacious 
man would prescribe the extension of ‘“ Ulster tenant-right,” any 
more than ‘fixity of tenure,” as a remedy for the agrarian evils 
and wants of Ireland. 
It is admitted on all hands that the principal portion of the 
“improvements” effected—that is, farm buildings, drainage, 
manuring, clearing, and fencing—are in Ireland done by the 
tenant, and that the tenant does them not so well as, but cheaper 
than the landlord, because, as Lord Dufferin explained, he does 
them “at odds and ends of time, and with odds and ends cof 
materials.” ‘There app2ars to be no general wis’ to alter this state 
of things, rather the contrary; but it is desire] and admitted on 
all hands that the tenant should be secured a fair compensation 
for all ‘ unexhausted improvements,” that is, for all capital laid 
out by him of which he has not reaped a full recompense before 
the termination of his occupancy. ‘Thus far all parties may be 
said to agree. ‘There is a recent Act, passed in 1860, and known 
familiarly as Mr, Cardwell’s Act (Act 23 and 24 Vict., c. 153), for 
securing this compensation to the tenant; and every one is agreed 
that this Act ought to be amended by awarding the compensation 
fixed upon in the form of a lump sum, instead of an annuity. Thus 
far, again, all is clear and simple, and there is no difference of opi- 
nion worth noting among any persons conversant with the subject. 
But Judge Longfield, the ablest and most determined of the advo- 
cates of an extended tenant-right, and one or two less important 
witnesses, propose to go somewhat further ; to give the tenant a legal 
claim to compensation for alloutlay which the landlord did not abso- 
lutely veto, even where the outlay might be no real “ improve- 
ment” to the property at all, and to empower the tenant, where 
he wished to lay out money in opposition to the landlord's desire, 
to appeal to the county magistrates in session, and if they decide 
in his favour to make the projected outlay, and to claim compen- 
sation for it. We are compelled to say that the arguments by 
which Mr, Longfield supported this last proposition were feeble in 
the extreme, and altogether broke down on cross-examination. 
He was forced to admit that he knew of no case of a landlord 
refusing to allow a tenant to make » really improving outlay in 
order to avoid giving compensation for it, though he ‘ could 
imagine ” such a case ; that in case of such a refusal, his proposed 
right of appeal would probably be useless, because the bench of 
magistrates would be certain to decide in favour of the landlord ; 








on several occasions when the owner has wished to take a farm 
surrendered by the tenant into his own hands, he has had to pay 
a large sum, often ten years’ rent, to the out-goer, merely because 
he had habitually accepted from him a lower rent than competi- 
tion would have obtained for him,—has had, as Lord Dufferin ex- 
pressed it, ‘to pay a heavy fine for his own and his forefathers’ 
moderation.” 
Now is this custom of tenant-right in Ulster a good thing or 
a bad thing? (Let it be clearly borne in mind that it is not really 
in any correct sense a compensation for unexhausted improvements, | 
since it is invariably heaviest in proportion for the most unim- 
proved lands or the worst farms, simply because, these being the 
smallest, there is most competition for them.) We believe it is 
on the whole a bad thing, though perhaps not without a certain 
advautage; this conclusion at least appears to be the net result of 
the Committee's investigations. It is admitted that agriculture in | 
Ulster is more advanced than in other parts of Ireland where this | 
tenant-right does not exist, but it seems probable that this 
superiority is to be traced to the better f seling which exists between 
landlords and tenants, to the sense of security which this feeling | 
creates, and which tenant-right does not directly affect one way 
or the other (since a man may be turned out any day, and would 





that ‘improvements’ proposed by the tenant (usually small 
tenements or farm buildings) would often interfere with the land- 
lord’s much wiser and honestly projected improvements in the 
shape of the consolidation of those small holdings which are now 
almost universally admitted to be the curse of Ireland, and that 
in these instances it woull be monstrously unjust to make the 
landlord remunerate the tenant for what was not an improve- 
ment, but an injury, or at least an impediment,—a needless 
erection, which sooner or later he would be put to the expense 
of removing. It was further pointed out (we believe by 
Lord Dufferin) that this sort of appeal to other parties, neigh- 
bours and fellow landlords or occupiers, would operate nox- 
iously even for the tenant in three ways,—jirst, it would 
tend to foster that dim notion of his being a sort of co- 
owner Of the soil, which we have already specified as lying at the 
root of most of the agrarian difficulties of the country ; secondly, 
it would promote and increase that want of harmony and kind 
feeling between landlord and tenant which is already doing in- 
calculable mischief, since nothing could be more irritating to the 
proprietor than to be called upon to discuss with third parties the 
mode in which he is to deal with his own land, and nothing could 
be more irritating to the occupier than to have his litigating 
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appeal constantly decided against him (as the Judge admitted 
would be the case); and third/y, it would go a long way to pre- 
vent men of capital and enterprise purchasing estates in Ireland, 
when they would be liable to be thwarted and interfered with in 
their operations by stupid tenants and incompetent country 
gentlemen,—the great and precise desideratum of Ireland being 
the influx of these rich and enterprising purchasers, whom Mr. 
Longfield would thus unintentionally deter. In short it was 
made pretty clear that a suggestion more pernicious in every way 
could scarcely have been made with bona fides. 

There remained therefore literally only one other point for 
practical deliberation,—a point which shrank to smaller and 
smaller dimensions the longer it was discussed,—the question, 
namely, whether a tenant should be entitled to claim compensa- 
tion for all unrepaid outlay which his landlord had not distinctly 
forbidden, as well as for all which he had distinctly autho- 
The conclusion appeared to be that he ought, and in 
this we fully concur. But it did not seem probable that any 
modification of the law in this direction would produce much 
practical effect, inasmuch as the landlord, or his agent, is usually 
cognizant of whatever the tenant is doing, and is consulted about 
it. The real point of importance is the establishment of some 
tribunal, easy of access, and enjoying the confidence of both par- 
ties, which should be able, promptly and competently, to value 
improvements, and award compensation. ‘This, the one thing 
wanted, and the only thing that would be really and beneficently 
operative—curiously enough, but strictly according to national 
precedent and habit—has never, so far as we can learn, been 
demanded by the complainants, and was left to be suggested to 
the Committee by an Irish landlord, Lord Dufferin says :— 


rized. 


“T think that one of the great misfortunes of our condition in Ireland 
arises from the difficulty of finding persons competent to give an 
opinion upon those points [unexhausted improvements, &c.], who at the 
samo time would possess the confidence of the two parties concerned ; 
in England almost constantly disputes of a similar nature are settled 
without any difficulty by the arbitration of some third person, whom 
each of the contending parties agree to call in, and in whom they both 
have equal confidence, but in Ireland, at all events so far as disputes 
arising between landlords and tenants are concerned, there is not the 
same facility, because in Ireland unfortunately there does not exist an 
independent class whose interests are so entirely distinct from either 
those of the landlord or of the tenant as to enable them to act as arbi- 
trators upon such occasions; in fact, the only skilled person in an 
agricultural district would be either a farmer or an agent; the landlord 
would have no confidence in a valuation made by a tenant, and the 
tenant would have no confidence in the arbitration of an agent 
I think that one of the great difficulties in the way of arriving at a satis- 
factory adjustment of those claims [for compensation] proceeds from 
the absence of any independent authority to whom the landlord and the 
tenant could both refer a matter in dispute between them with equal 
confidence, and it certainly has occurred to me that if the Government 
were to establish, perhaps as an experiment, in two or three of the chief 
centres of Ireland, arbitrators of their own, men of recognized profes- 
sional ability, and well acquainted with the practice of agriculture, and 
were to pay them such salaries as would enable us to secure the services | 
of really eminent men, and that if those salaries were further to be aug- | 
mented in proportion to the number of cases which they might decide, 
so as to make it an object with these arbitrators to give satisfaction in 
their decisions, both to landlords and tenants, a better result might 
follow. Then, in the case of a landlord and a tenant mutually agreeing 
to refer any matter in dispute between them to arbitration, these gentle- 
men might, without any difficulty or expense, come to the spot and go 
into the whole matter; but the landlord and the tenant having by mutual 





consent called in the services of an arbitrator, his decision should be 
binding in law, with perhaps a power of appeal in cases where consider- | 
able value was at stake. I think by this means we shall have done all 

that it is possible to do in this direction, because I am perfectly con- | 
vinced that our only chance of success in facilitating such arrangements | 
would be by not exciting the jealousy of the landlords, and by not placing 
the tenants in a position hostile to their landlords, because I regard a 
tenant who has made improvements ou his farm without a lease pretty 











much in the light of a woman who has made a runaway match | 
without marriage settlemen The thing is dome and cannot be | 
helped ; and however much you may desire, if her husband treats | 
her harghly, to alleviate her position, yet it is very well known 
that, generally speaking, interference does more harm than _ good. | 
Therefore in any measure of this kind, the great thing is to con- | 
trive some schemo which shall be recognized as a boon both to the | 





landlord and to the tenant, rather fhan as a measure introduced with the 
view of benefiting one of the parties to the detriment of the other. I 
think perhaps that if such machinery existed, there are many land- 
lords who would be ready to avail themselves of it. And I think, cer- 
tainly in the north of Ireland, that the landlords would be more ready 
to avail themselves of it than the tenants. In any case the advantage 
would rest with the just man, whether he was a landlord or whether he 
was a tenant, bec if the tenant makes an unjust claim, the landlord 
can then apply th and say, ‘Shall we go to arbitration?’ If the 
tenant refuses, the landlord then is in a position to say, ‘Your claim can 
hardly be reasonable, because you have refused arbitration.’ If the 
landlord refuses, the tenant, at all events, can urge the same argument on 
his own behalf, And in that way public opinion, which I regard as one | 
of the great safeguards of society, and by which in fact some of the | 
principal relations of mankind to each other are regulated, would be to | 
a certain degree brought to bear on the settlement of the question; and I | 











13 test, 








| me the other day that I ought to do this, ‘+ but,” he added, * 
| am afraid, from what [ see, that they are 


think that this is very important, for tho very reason that in lvchnd 
public opinion may be said scarcely to exist.” 

The irresistible impression left upon the mind by the evidence 
and discussion of the subject before the Committee whose blue. 
book we are considering is this,—that the law can do little in the 
matter, and that one or two modifications of the existing statutes 
is all that can be safely or hopefully ventured upon. ‘The great 
want of Ireland is the existence of a better race both of landlords 
and tenants,—that is to say, landlords with more capital and enter- 
prise, and tenants with more intelligence and skill. 
change in the law would give us either, aud an injudicious change 
might easily make matters worse. We need to cvtice capital, and 
sagacity, and experience into Irish agriculture, and we shall not do 
this by legal contrivances which are not found necessary in Eng. 
land and Scotland, and which would not entics English and Scoteh 
purchasers or farmers. Some persons conceive that by ab lishing 
the right of distraining for rent landlords would become more 
careful in the selection of their tenants,—but the law of distraint 
exists in England; if it were abolished in Ireland, more frequent 
eviction for non-payment of rent would necessarily be substituted 
for it, and would be considered a far harsher proceeding by the 
occupier. Where so few really e/igib/e and reliable tenants are to 
be found, and where the competition for the occupation of land is 
So excessive, it is not easy to see, nor could any witness confidently 
explain, that landlords could exercise any such free and knowing 
choice among applicants as to be able to dispense with the frequent 
practice of either eviction or distraint. In the extinction of those 
very small holdings (under perhaps 15 acres) on which a tenant 
cannot live and prosper, in the substitution of culture adapted to 
the soil and climate for those cereal crops which befit neither, in 
the transfer of properties from encumbered and impoverished to 
vealthy and emancipated owners, in the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and of experienced and skilful farmers to 
work them,—all of them processes, necessarily slow and gradual, and 
all of them already quietly in operation,—in these measures, and not 
in empiric legislation, the influence of which it is scarcely possible 
confidently to predict, is to be sought, and will be ultimately found, 
the redemption of Ireland and the Irish. 


No mere 


ANDERSONVILLE.—* OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS.” 

[From our SpECIAL CorRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, Septe mber 16, 1865, 
Tue trial of Captain Wirz for cruelty to prisoners of war at 
Andersonville has been brought again to a stand-still, this time by 
the nervous prostration of the prisoner. It was my intention, as I 
intimated in a previous letter, not to bring this subject again to 
the attention of the readers of the Spectetor. L thought that they 
might well be weary of the details of other people’s troubles, and 
I confess, too, that [ was very willing thus to obviate the necessity 
of reading the report of the trial, the revelations of which [ knew 
would sicken me, for I had already heard enough, and too much, 
of what went on at Andersonville from those who had been con- 
fined there for months as prisoners, and I warn those who would 
not read of sickening horrors not to go on with this letter. But 
when the London Times can give up columns to those who under- 
take to set aside the statement of its own special correspondent 
upon this subject, and the matter is discussed with spirit and evi- 
dent interest in other London journals, [ inay perhaps write about 
it without incurring the reproach of superfluousness. An intelli- 
gent English gentleman, who knows his countrymen well, said to 
‘3 
not quite ready for the 
truth at home.” He may say so; but I do not like to think of English- 
men as not ready for the truth, wost of all, Euglishmen who read the 
Spectator. What this trial has established 1 propose to show by 
the evidence of the Confederates themselves. ‘That, 1 think, will 
be quite enough. But let us look first at the evidence of some of 
the prisoners, regarding it not, however, as conclusive, but only as 
such testimony as that upon which a grand jury will bring in a 
true bill. 

Serjeant Corbett, the man who killed the assassin Booth, and 
who is an Englishman born and bred, a man, too, known for a 
puritanic simplicity and earnestness of character akin to Stonewall 
Jackson's, testified that of fourteen men taken to Andersonville 
with him, only two returne alive ; that he saw men working with 
balls aud chains exposed to the heat of the sun; that the swamp 
on each side of the stream that ran through the so-called prison 
was so Offensive with filth, and the stench so great, that he 
wondered every man there did not die; that the prisoners were 
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obliged to dig up roots and dry them to be used as fuel ; that the 
limbs of many were covered with gangrenous sores filled with 
maggots and flies ; that the men were unable to move, lying in 
their filth; that one he was sure died from lice, which were as 
thick as the man’s garments. The effect of the treatment, he 
said, was to demoralize the men, some of whom became idiotic, 
and, I will confess, some of them brutal. Hounds were kept to 
hunt and recapture those who attempted to escape. He made 
the attempt, and was hunted with dogs, and caught ; and having 
been brought to Wirz, that gentle Swiss asked his captor, the 
human one, why he did not make the dogs tear him; for the 
soldier having been a prisoner himself had had compassion upon 
Corbett, and he pacified his superior officer by saying, ‘I guess 
the dogs hurt him enough.” Horrible as this is, I have passed 
over the most revolting parts of this Englishman’s testimony, and 
[ will only add that he said that had two or three hundred of the 
thousands of prisoners there been allowel to cut wood they might 
have built comfortable quarters, and that they would have been 
glad of a chance to cut the wood. 

‘. Evidence also as to the absolute starvation of the prisoners was 
viven by Corbett, and by numerous others, which shows that the 
men resorted to means of satisfying their hunger too loathsome to 
be repeated here; but all this, as well as the testimony as to the 
neglect of the sick, I pass over at present, because food might 
possibly have been very scarce, and there is no doubt that 
medicines were obtained with difficulty. I confine myself to the 
question of deliberate, malicious cruelty, with murderous intent. 
From the testimony of other witnesses, avoiding again all the 
more heartsickening and revolting parts, I select the following 
passages :— 

Thomas Alcock, born in Ohio, who was sent to Andersonville in 
December, 1864, said in the course of his testimony :— 

“The man to whom ho had referred as having been killed by Captain 
Wirz, went up previously to Wirz, saluted the Captain in the usual 
way, and asked that he might go out of the crowd to get some fresh air. 
Captain Wirz asked abruptly what he meant; the man murmured, 
when Wirz said in the ‘ Dutch’ language, ‘Look out!’ The man was 
only a few paces from Captain Wirz, face to face, when Captain Wirz 
drew his pistol and shot the man, who died soon afterwards from the 
effects of the wound.” 

James Davidson, of lowa, testified thus :-— 

“He had seen men with blankets, shoes and shirts on them, sent 
there by the Sanitary Commission for the use of our own men 
He had seen four or five hundred boxes at the depdt with supplies ; 
they were marked ‘U. S.’ He had seen the hounds there ; there 
were two kinds, ‘catch dogs’ and bull terriers ; one of the dogs badly 
tore the flesh from a man's leg; another man was hanging up his 
clothes, which he had washed, to dry; one of the pieces blew over the 
dead line. He stepped beyond the line to get the piece, when he was 
fired upon and shot in the breast; another man had reached beyond the 
dead line for some crumbs of bread, when he was shot in the head ; 
Wirz shot a man a short time after he assumed command of the prison ; 
the latter was sick, lying on the ground, and asked Wirz something, 
when Wirz shot him ; Wirz remarked that he was killing more Yankees 
there than Lee was at Richmond; this was said in August.” 

Joseph Achuff, of Ohio, testified that :— 

“The first night he went into the stockade, on the 16th of March, 
1864, he saw Wirz kicking a poor skeleton around there, and heard 
Wirz curse him; he named four officers who also witnessed the same 
oceurrence; the squad of ninety men to which the witness was at- 
tached, being in a tolerably good physical condition, could stand up in 
line pretty well, but others could not; Wirz said he would not give the 
latter anything to eat for forty-cight hours, and he kept his word; on 
the 3rd, 4th, and Sth of July, rations were cut off throughout the 
stockade, because some had escaped; the number of prisoners there at 


the time was 35.000.” 





But my space could be filled thrice over by extracts like these. 
I must add, however, that one witness testified that one day 
he saw Wirz passing through the stockade with a loaf of 
Indian corn-bread under his arm; a man almost dead with 
diarrhoea said to him, ** Please to give me something to eat, I have 
been too sick to go for my food.” Whereupon Wirz struck the 
man over the head with a riding-whip. ‘The poor fellow fell into 
convulsions, and in two daysdied. Another witness testified that 
he saw Wirz take from a Michigan soldier the photograph of his 
dead wife and her children, aud throwing it upon the ground, grind 
it to pieces under his heel. ‘The picture of his sweetheart was taken 
from another soldier, before whose face the rebel officers made the 
most insulting remarks as to the original, and when he asked for 
the picture again, the officer who had it presented his revolver, and 
threatening to shoot the prisoner, kept the photograph. 


repeat, let it be regarded only as accusation, because it comes from 
those who enter the complaint. Let judgment be given only upon 
the admissions of the accused. 

Dr. John Bates, who was an assistant-surgeon at Andersonville 
from September 22, 1864, testified that on first reporting there 
for duty he was “ rather shocked ” at finding men “ lying partially 
naked, dirty, and lousy in the sand.” Although this impression 
wore off as he became used to the place, still the condition of 
things was so disgraceful that he sat down and * mailed a report ” 
to his superiors, from whom for this indiscretion he ‘ received a 
written reprimand.” He says that in this place there were 
about 20,000 or 25,000 prisoners crowded together. [Wirz re- 
ported officially, 31,678.] Some had made holes or burrows in the 
earth.” He saw “but little shelter except what ingenuity had 
devised.” ‘The prisoners were packed together in the stockada 
“like ants and bees.” + ‘The scurvy there was next to rottenness. 
Some of the patients could not eat because there was no mastica- 
tion ; their teeth were loose.” * ‘There was plenty of wood in the 
neighbourhood which might have been cut to answer all demands.” 
“Fifty per cent. of those who died might have been saved; I feel 
safe in saying,”—it is the Confederate surgeon who says it,— 
** seventy-five per cent. might have been saved, had the patients been 
properly cared for.” ‘This was a kind-hearted surgeon, who carried 
raw potatoes in his pockets to the suffering prisoners, and who 
made indiscreet reports, which brought him reprimands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Peissons, of Georgia, who had 
been in command of the Andersoaville prison, but who was super- 
seded by Captain Wirz, drew up ‘a bill of injunction to abate 
the prison nuisance,” but on communicating his intention to Gene- 
ral Howell Cobb, his superior officer, he ‘+ discovered that he would 
be court-martialed if he persevered.” On being asked if he thought 
that one or more persons individually were responsible for the con- 
dition of the prison, and if so, who they were, he replied, *‘ I think 
some of the high officials were responsible. I sent a communica- 
tion to General Winder, saying the prison was worked beyond its 
capacity, but no attention was paid to the remonstrance. This 
was in August, 1864.” Now it is worthy of especial remark in 
connection with this testimony by Lieutenant-Colonel Peissons, 
that in a report upon the prison, made by General Cobb to the 
Adjutant-General at Richmond, dated May 5, 1865, in the news- 
papers—but of course this is a mistake for 1864—in which the 
writer gives ‘ho attention to any other than military matters, he 
says, ‘‘I presume the character of the prison is well known at 
Richmond, and therefore give no description of it.” I should say 
that this letter and others which have been given in evidence were 
found in the public offices at Richmond, and that their genuineness, 
patent on their face, has been established by direct testimony. 
Among them is a report from a Confederate Inspector-General, 
named Chandler, dated July 5, 1564, in which he says that from 
thirty to fifty yards each side of the stream running through the 
stockade the place ** is in a shocking condition, and cannot fail 
to breed pestilence.” Yet he says that ‘there is no medical 
attendance within the stockade.” Colonel Chandler's report 
furnishes the following paragraph :— 

“ The dead are hauled out daily by the waggon-load and buried without 
coffins, their hands in many instances being first mutilated with an axe, 
in the removal of any finger-rings they may have. Raw rations have to 
be issued to a very large portion, who are entirely unprovided with 
proper utensils, and furnished with so limited a supply of fuel that they are 
compelled to dig with their hands in the filthy marsh before-mentioned 
for roots, Kec. After inquiry 
the writer is confident that with slight exertions green corn and other 
anti-scorbutics could readily be obtained. The present hospital arra: 
mamodation of ten th 


No soap or clothing has ever been issued. 


Mre= 
ments were only inteaded for the ace yusand men, 
and are totally insuflivient, both in character and extent, for the present 
needs, the number of prisoners being now more than three times as great. 
The number of cases requiring medical treatment is in an ingreased 
rativ. 
the stockade whom the medical officers have never seen or heard of till 


It is impossible to state the numbers of sick, many dying within 


their remains are brought out for interment.” 

The question of course arises,--might not this, ina measure al 
least, have been the consequence of sheer inability to do better on 
the part of the Confederate authorities, in spite of General Cobb's 
remark that he supposed the character of the prison was well known 
at Richmond ? by the following 
passage from another report from Inspector-General Chandler, 
dated August 5, 1864, and made of course to his superiors at 
Richmond :— 

“My duty requires me respectfully to recommend a change in the 
officer in command of the post, Brigadier-General J. H. Winder, and the 
substitution in his place of some one who unites both energy and good 


This view of the case is met 





This is evidence which would be good in any court of law, but I 


judgment with some feelings of humanity and consideration for the wel- 
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fare and comfort (so far as is consistent with their safe keeping) of the 
vast number of unfortunates placed under his control; some one who, 
at least, does not advocate deliberately and in cold blood the propriety 
of leaving them in their present condition until their number has been 
sufficiently reduced by death to make the present arrangements suflice 
for their accommodation ; who will not consider it a matter of self-lauda- 
tion, boasting that he has never been inside the stockade—a place the 
horrors of which it is difficult to describe, and which is a disgrace to 
civilization— the condition of which he might, by the exercise of a little 
energy and judgment, even with the limited means at his command, have 
considerably improved.” 


Colonel Chandler himself was put upon the stand, and said that 
he had nothing to take back in this report ; that upon his remon- 
strating with General Winder in behalf of the prisoners, Winder 
replied that ‘“‘he thought it would be better to let one half of 
them die, so that they could take care of the remainder ;” and that 
others had told him that Winder had said the same to them. In spite 
of Inspector Chandler's report, the Confederate Government kept 
Winder in command. Was this unknown to the Richmond public, 
—something for which they were in no way responsible? Perhaps 
my readers may remember a passage from the Richmond Examiner 
of October 30, 1863, which I have quoted before, with another 
bearing, which recommended that the Yankee prisoners of war, 
because we insisted on the exchange of negro prisoners, should ‘ be 
put where cold weather and scant fare will thin them out, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature.” And soon after the capture 
of Richmond a short letter from Mr. Ould, the Rebel Commissioner 
of Exchange, was found and published, in which he boasts of the 
exchange which he had just effected of starved, diseased, 
wretches for as many of the finest fighting material ever seen. 
My copy of this letter is mislaid, but I will undertake, if called 
upon, to produce the original itself. This boast of Commissioner 
Ould is a sufficent answer to the tu quoque argument. The truth 
is that the Confederate soldiers throve and grew stout when we 
held them as prisoners. As proof of what their quarters were 1 
send with this letter a wood-cut from a photograph of the great 
prison camp at Elmira, in New York. The editors of the Spectator 
will not hesitate to say if it does not sustain my assertion, and it 
is but an example of all of our prison camps. And here I leave 
this subject in the hands of those whocan deny or excuse that 
which is charged and condemned by a Confederaté Inspector- 
General, writing a year ago to his own Government. 

As to Captain Wirz, he has simply broken down under the 
accumulation of evidence against him. His illness is merely 
nervous prostration, the consequence of excitement. He had 
shown himself less, could we now expect him to show himself more 
than human ? A YANKEE. 


BOOKS. 
= 
DAVID CHANTREY.* 
Mr. Wits seldom writes a story in which there is not real 
evidence of genius, and David Chantrey is no exception to the 
rule; but his stories are rapidly falling off in art, and acquiring 
many of the insincere qualities of books written to order. ‘The 
Wife's Evidence was his finest work, and one that ought to live. 
It had all the power of Notice tv Quit, with larger human nature in 
it, and a much better constructed tale. The Three Trials was a 
great falling off, full of melodrama, and with a straggling, ill-woven 
plot. David Chantrey has finer things in it than any in the Three 
Trials, but the style is far more conventional, and the amount 
of mere literary ‘ padding,’--light writing, that is, thrown off 
without purpose and without effect, to fill up the interstices 
and swell the apparent bulk of the story—is enormous. Mr. 
‘Thackeray has unfortunately introduced a fashion, which even in 
his own later novels was carried to excess, of carrying on a 
running fire of badinage with possible readers, anticipating their 
conceivable criticisms on the conduct of his characters, and parry- 
ing their remarks with corresponding criticisms on their own 
modes of thought and action. When Mr. Thackeray first intro- 
duced it the effect was good ; he used this weapon only moderately, 
and his naturally caustic and satiric style was in keeping with it. 
There was always a latent sting in his mode of delineating his own 
‘* noble heroes,” and it was natural that he should seek to make his 
readers feel that he plunged the dissecting knife into these crea- 
tions of his, not because they were any worse than the world around 
him, but because he had the power to discover morbid symptoms 
where respectable and conventional people fancied all was sound. 
Still it was a weapon the use of which was proper only for a 
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satirist, and, even for a satirist, proper only in moderation. Perhaps 
the greatest defect in our greatest living novelist’s English novels, 
in Adam Bede and still more in the Mill on the Floss, is the adop- 
tion of this habit—quite alien to her proper style—of running 
banter or irony, which gives a disagreeable fu/sctto tone to her 
otherwise grave, rich, beautiful portraits, and homely village 
groups. But in most of the novelists who have adopted it, it 
is mere flippant impertinence. Mr. Wills has introduced jt 
here, we think for the first, and we hope for the last, time, 
The liberal use of this adulterating element may be due to 
the periodical form in which this novel was first published— 
to a false notion that the public would want lively, social chit- 
chat as well as dialogue and narrative in a magazine tale; or it 
may be due to mere want of material for a story of the requisite 
length. Anyhow it is very offensive and very foreign to Mr, 
Wills’s proper style. ‘The man who could paint characters so 
remarkable as the little daft sister,—a picture worthy of a great 
artist,—and the mischievous-minded old father, who is always 
wanting to teaze and frighten some one without intending real 
injury, should have too high a value for art as such to fill his pages 
with such false sarcasm as the following. ‘The subject is a Miss 
Masterton, a lady artist who has been cruelly used, apparently 
ruined, by a false lover :— 

“Tt was about eleven o'clock, and suddenly, as if to inspirit her, joyful 
marriage-bells rang out. She listened to them, and suffered them for a 
while; then, as if they flouted her, up she starts and walks like one 
distracted up and down the room. Her loaded brushes drop from her 
hands, and she tramples on them repeatedly as she hurries backwards 
and forwards. Nothing but nerves, ladies. Painters and authors raise 
a clamour at such choral rows, street organs, and church bells, and the 
like ; their nerves, continually on the strain, are thrown into spasms at 
such cruel disturbances. Let us not for a moment be surprised at her 
agitation when assailed by these awful chimes. Marriage-bells are, in 
my judgment, a devilish device, ominous of future discord. Give us 
the cooing of the wood pigeons if you will, and the dulcet tinklings of 
harps ; let the groomsmen toodle upon flutes, and the bridesmaids warble 
an epithalamium-hymn. Butata moment of supreme anxiety and over- 
weighted nerve—with our fate, as it were, in our hands, and not yet 
recognized—to be deafened and dizzied and almost shaken out of our 
coats by those fast and frantic peals! Just as at that other ceremonial,— 
where the trimmings are black instead of white, and the sprigs are fen- 
nel instead of orange-blossom, and the bridegroom is represented by the 
worthy Mr. Calcraft,—we try to aggravate the horrors to the felon’s 
nerves by our ghostly ding-dongs, and our host of staring ragamuffins ; 
80, precisely, we set a poor isolated couple palpitating by the dirty crowd 
awaiting them at the church railings, and by the guffaws of these bells. 
The walls of Jericho might fall down before these rampant marriage- 
bells. Miss Masterton, of course, started from her seat in a sudden 
accession of nerves; and as they pealed and mercilessly clashed over 
her, not the breadth of a street away, she really looked frantic, as if a 
thunderstorm were*hanging right over her poor head.—‘ Ain't they 
pretty, miss ?’ said the child, who, like all juveniles, loved noise,—‘ Ain't 
they pretty—the pretty marriage-bells, miss ?’—‘ They will never ring 
for me,’ she cried, bursting into a shower of tears, and sinking on a chair. 
Nerves, ladies—nothing but nerves. Just as we print ‘no cards’ 
nowadays in our marriage announcements, she is resolved to be married 
quiet, and hates these marriage-bells. And she is right; she shall 
have the toodling and the cooing and a sequestered spot, and be spared 
these foolish accessions of nerves.” 

That is very vulgar smartness indeed, and there is about a 
volume and a half out of the three volumes of stuff of the same 
description. What would Mr. Wills say if a reviewer of his were 
to break out unprovoked into a similar style of ‘light copy,’ as, for 
instance, in speaking of the above passage ?—‘ High spirits, dear 
readers, nothing but high spirits. Authors have their moments of ex- 
citement like other people, and must have their fling, if you would 
not have them crushed into tame an lifeless monotony. Do not 
even you, my dear madam, when you have succeeded in some little 
scheme, sometimes jump up and dance down your fashionable 
boudoir in a way that would be apt to persuade John the footman 
that you had taken leave of your senses, and that it would become 
essential for that admirable man quietly to look out for a new 
mistress? No doubt such ebullitions of high spirits are very 
vulgar and unworthy of good society, and you, my dear sir, are 
quite right in resenting such a shocking breach of the rules of true 
literary decorum. I quite agree with you that the reader who 
wishes to keep the even tenor of conventional composure should be 
given fair notice beforehand of such outbursts. Do we not request 
that ‘ Friends will be pleased to accept this intimation ” after 
all our startling announcements of domestic crises ?—-and shall 
we not give equal warning to our readers of explosions of high 
spirits, so very trying to the finely-tempered calm of true fashion- 
able society?’ If we were seriously to break out inty such in- 
finite rubbish as this, would not Mr. Wills think we were dis- 
tinctly insulting the reason of our readers, yet we do not see that 
it is a bit sillier than the stuff with which he, a man of high talent 
and some genius, has stuffed out half these volumes. It is to 
the delicate irony of Mr. Thackeray’s interlocutions what the 
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sprightly gibberish talked by fanatical young ladies to astonished 
infants, “It was a little duck, it was, it was, it was, zick a zick, 
zick a zick,” is to the happy humour of Lear's Book: of Nonsense. 
Sometimes Mr. Wills is more playful and more vulgar still :— 

“ Have you ever observed, my reader, how ready a lady is to tell you 
that she whom you admire is engaged? Why, I really cannot con- 
‘ecture; perhaps from benevolence to you, lest you might implicate 


cour peace of mind when there was no hope; perhaps the kindly 
impulse to relate a circumstance so creditable to the lady in question; 


‘perhaps,’ sneers Mephistopheles, ‘it is the leaven of female jealousy 
astir;’ and what if it were? How insipid would a very young and 
pretty woman be without her diverting tittle malice, which begins and 
ends in words; her gentle bias; her wayward, captivating little jea- 
lousies and innocent coquettings! True, they are not so becoming at 
thirty as they are at twenty; for then they take a developed form, 
which is not pretty—the playful little tadpole passions have become 
aquat frogs.” 

There is absolutely no wit, no humour, no knowledge of life, nothing 
but vulgarity in this passage, and Mr. Wills would certainly not 
have written it if he had not supposed that the light social novel 
of these days requires the author to be very knowing indeed in 
quizzing his readers. His natural style is strong, mauly, impres- 
sive, and, when he goes out of it for thissort of rubbish, he reminds 
us of nothing so much as of some of those photographs in which 
the vulgar artist has insisted on bullying the mouth of his patient 
into a vacant lear towards an invisible bystander, while the eyes, 
the figure, all the rest of the picture come out black and stern 
against the light. 

We should not speak thus harshly of any less able writer than 
Mr. Wills. There are portions in this book, as in his earlier 
books, which stamp him a man of genius and of real feeling. 
We have spoken with warm praise of many of his efforts, and 
hope to speak with much warmer praise of many more. ‘The 
picture of David Chantrey’s little daft sister,—of the wander- 
ings of her distracted little mind in the delirium which precedes 
her death,—would be singled out for its imagiuative beauty, its 
singular depth of feeling, its truth and fidelity of execution, even in 
a great writer. The elder Chantrey is a powerful and striking out- 
line inadequately filled up. The pictures of Mrs. and Miss 
Blenheim, and of Major de Lindesey, are exceedingly good, and 
the sketch of Miss Masterton, mere sketch though it is, one worthy 
of further treatment. But the story is spoiled by its flippant 
aid made up chit-chat, its entire want of that earnest narrative 
for which Mr, Wills’s first stories were especially remarkable, 
and by a general flavour of what the physiologists call “ fatty 
degeneration” about almost all the tissues—that is, a sort of in- 
tellectual flabbiness which is almost the very opposite of the quali- 
ties by which Mr, Wills first gained his reputation. 





SHERMAN’S GREAT MARCHES.* 
An excellent little volume, useful not merely, nor chiefly, to the 
wilitary student, but useful to the general reader. It isa valuable 
contribution to history, having the merit of entertaining as well 
enlightening a contemporary reading public. No one need turn 
from it fearing to stumble in its pages over military technology, 
and to yawn over that kind of writing which is often called mili- 
tary because it is ‘* caviare to the general.” There is no necessity 
why the story of a campaign should be made unintelligible to all 
persons not educated at the Staff College. Of all pedantry 
perhaps military pedantry is the most insufferable. ‘There is 
nothing of the military pedant about Major Nichols. He writes 
with apparent ease in a language understood by everybody, and 
while he does not neglect the broad strategical features of Sher- 
man’s campaigns in Georgia and the Carolinas, he seasons his 
daily narrative by jotting down an abundance of incidents,—social, 
political, and picturesque. We have glimpses of the ways and 
means, sketches of character, and notes of adventure on the road. 
Ile shows how the great columns of the army stretched out over a 
vast front, or folded up into a small space, were moved as easily 
by the General as a fan in the hands of a Spanish belle. Not that 
the book is a set and formal history. It is simply a record, penned 
at intervals in the bivouac by the camp fire, or in the rarer shelter 
of quarters. It extends from the beginning of September, 1864, to 
May, 1865. Major Nichols was sent from the west with orders to 
report to General Sherman. He found him at Atlanta, just after 
the capture of that place, and the General at once retained him on 
his staff—an act of kindness for which the Major is proportionately 
grateful. Major Nichols therefore speaks as an eyewitness, and 
not the least merit of his little book lies in the fact that he records 
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chiefly what he saw. ‘This is a morit that will be appreciated at 
least by the future historians of the war. 

The first part of the book treats of the march through Georgia, 
aud the bulk of it must have been published in the newspapers, 
for to us it is quite familiar. The second part relates to the 
march through the Carolinas, and this we do not recognize. Both 
marches are parts of the same scheme. It is commonly thought 
that when, at the instance of Mr. Davis, Hood crossed the Chatta- 
hoochee, he took Sherman by surprise. But the disposition of 
Sherman's forces shows that he kept a keen watch upon the Con- 
federates, and the realiness with which he applied the means at 
his command to thwart his opponent shows how well he was pre- 
pared. For he not only left a guard in Atlanta, he not only 
followed Hood closely with a superior army, but with the ex- 
ception of Dalton he was able by the use of signals to anticipate 
the Confederates at every vital point, and finally, by ex- 
erting an irresistible pressure upon Hood, he was able to force 
that officer completely off the Federal line of communications. 
When Hood reached Gadsden, Sherman halted, and while he 
watched him as keenly as ever, he estimated the possible and pro- 
bable course Hood would take, and meditated his own great plans. 
At the earliest moment he sent Thomas to take care of Tennessee, 
but it was not until he was certain that Hood had marched to- 
wards Tuscumbia and Corinth that Sherman sent two corps to 
Thomas. In anticipation of IHool’s erratic movement, Sherman 
had arranged his own plans for a march to the sea through the 
heart of Georgia, and had obtainel the ready assent of Grant to 
this bold stroke of sterling military genius. But this was not ail. 
Major Nichols tells us that his hero, from his camp at Gaylesville, 
while awaiting the development of Hood's design, sketched out 
the march to Goldsboro’. Seated in front of his tent, towards the 
end of October, 1864, with his generals aroun] him, and the map 
of the States spread on his knees, General Sherman ran his finger 
over the map, and indicated his course to Savannah. Then, after 
pondering on the map of South Carolina, his finger rested on 
Columbia, an] looking up, he said : —‘* Howard, I believe we can 
go there without any serious difficulty. If we can cross the 
Salkahatchie, we can capture Columbia,”—a striking instance of 
strategic insight. From Columbia, passing his finger quickly 
over rivers, swamps, and cities to Goldsboro’, North Carolina, — 
“ Trat point is a few days’ march through a rich cbuntry. When 
we reach that important railway junction—when I once plant 
this army, at Goldsboro’— Lee must leave Virginia, or he 
will be defeated beyond hope of recovery. We can make 
this march, for General Grant assures me that Lee cannot 
get away from Richmond without his knowledge, nor without 
serious loss to his army.” This is a wonderful instance of forecast. 
It was all done. On the 15th of November, stripped of every 
superfluous ounce of baggage, or clothing, or ammunition, the 
army moved out from Atlanta. On the 21st of December that 
army enterel Savanna). Oa the Ist of February Sherman 
moved into South Carolina, on the 17th he entered Columbia, and 
on the 21st of April he was actually in Goldsboro’, having in both 
campaigns executed his marches as he had designed them at 
Gaylesville in the previous October. If the reader will glance at 
a good map, he will begin to see why it is that these marches are 
destined to rank with the most striking exploits of the greatest 
commanders. What makes them so admirable, what rounds and 
completes them, is that at no one point was the great conception 
marred by faults of execution. This part of the war is as perfect 
a piece of military work as is to be found in the military annals 
of any nation. It has three great merits. It was profound in 
design,—none but a man of genius could have conceived it; it 
was executed to perfection, and that is a proof of the rare soldier- 
like qualities of officers and men, as well as of the General-in- 
Chief ; and it was decisive of the war. General Sherman’s own 
history of it is as clear and unpretending as any history can be. 
Sherman's despatches indeed are like his exploits, among the 
best of their kind. But it is volumes like this of Major Nichols 
which bring out the human interest of the story, and enable us to 
see not only how the work was done, but the men by whom it was 
done. There is probably no existing army —for Sherman's army 
has been mustered out—which could perform a similar amount of 
work iu merely bridging rivers and making roads through swamps. 
And if the reader wants to /ve! what that labour was, let him give 
a few hours of leisure to the pages of this little volume. 

Not the least interesting portions of the diary are the passages, 
and they are numerous, which throw a light on the character of 
its hero. One is struck at once by the confidence he had won from 
officers and men. As to that of the latter, it was boundless. 








‘* Their faith in Sherman,” we read in an early page, ‘* is beyond 
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ail deseription, ‘He can’t mike a mistake,’ they say. ‘ Wher- 
ever he puts us in, we're going in, and we're just deal sure to beat 
the Rebs. every time—sure.’” Marching towards the Chattahoo- 
chee, the soldiers saw pillars of smoke rising along the banks. 
* Sail ona, hitching his musket on his shoulder in a free and easy 
way, ‘ I say, Charley, I believe Sherman has set the river on fire.’ 
‘Reckon not,’ replied another, with the same indifference ; ‘ if he 
has, it’s all right.’ When the army entered South Carolina the 
men understood that they were bound for Richmond. ‘+ How and 
when we were to reach that point were the questions discussed 
throughout the camp, but our men said that ‘ while Uncle Billy 
hal the mutter in his hands it was sure to go right.” Depend 
upon it, that when soldiers give their whole confidence to a 
commantler it is not without good foundation. The unques- 
tioning obedience of the general officers is proof enough of 
their reliance on the genius of their leader. Attention to 
detail, promptitude in decision, order, and unfailing prudence 
are other characteristics of this great captain. If you look 
narrowly into his system of war, you will find him ever alert 
anl watchful. Riding first with one column, then with another, 
a diligent student of ‘‘reports,” with a widely glancing and 
deeply piercing eye, Sherman knew everything that was going 
on in his army, and a great deal about a great many of 
whom it was composed. We find it recorded that, like other 
great soldiers, his ‘‘ memory is marvellous. The simplest incidents 
of friendly intercourse, the details of his campaigns, events, 
dates, names, faces, remain fresh in his mind.” Rigorous in 
his mode of making war, he was so on principle; as he himself 
explaine 1, he was not actuated by feelings of vengeance. Gentle 
and considerate for others, it is said that during his stay at 
Savannah little children came to him at once, and that “his 
head-quarters and private room became the playground of hosts 
of little ones, upon whom the door was never closed, no matter 
what business was pending.” Another trait of his character is 
his integrity. Honest and disinterested himself, he hated the 
men who were interested in the war only to make money by it, 
and would not suffer speculators, landsharks, and crimps in his 
quarters. Before the fall of Atlanta he refused a commission of 
major-general in the regular army, saying, ‘‘ These positions of 
so much trust gnd honour should be held open until the close of 
the war. They should not be hastily given. Important cam- 
paigns are in operation. At the end, let those who prove 
their capacity and merit be the ones appointed to ‘these high 
honours.” A most honourable and rare reply. Again, ‘In 
answer to the request of one nearly allied to him that he 
would give his son a position on his staff, the General’s reply was 
curt and unmistakable,—‘ Let him enter the ranks as a soldier, 
and carry a musket a few years.’”’ Ie, for his part, shared to the 
full the privations of the private soldier in his campaigns ; slept 
in a tente @abri or in the open air, as the chance befell, had no 
cumbrous baggage—his mcnaye was a roll of blankets and a havre- 
sack full of *‘ hard tack”—and thus he set an example of that 
primitive mode of life so essential to speed in war. 

‘In person,” writes Major Nichols, ‘‘ General Sherman is nearly six feet 
in height, with a wiry, muscular, and not ungraceful frame. His age is 
only forty-seven years, but his face is furrowed with deep lines, indicat- 
ing care and profound thought. With surprising rapidity, however, 
these strong lines disappear when he talks with children and women. 
His eyes are of a dark brown colour, and sharp and quick in expression. 
His forehead is broad and fair, sloping gently at the top of the head, 
which is covered with thick and light brown hair, closely trimmed. 
Hiis beard and moustache, of a sandy hue, are also closely cut. His 
constitution is iron. Exposure to cold, rain, or burning heat seems to 
produce no effect upon his powers of endurance and strength. Under 
the most harassing conditions I have never known him exhibit any 
symptoms of fatigue. In the field he retires early, but at midnight he 
may be found pacing in front of his tent, or sitting by the camp fire smok- 
ing a cigar. His sleep must be light and unrestful, for the galloping 
of a courier’s horse down the road instantly wakes him, as well as a 
voice or movement in his tent. He falls to sleep as easily and as quickly 
as a little child\—by the roadside or upon wet ground, on the hard floor 
or whena battle rages near him. His mien [? bearing] is never clumsy 
nor common-place, and when mounted upon review he appears in every 
way the great captain he is.” 

Such is Sherman. Since he is human, he must have his faults of 
sharacter ; but he plainly has great virtues, and none can now 
deny his country the credit of having produced not merely a great 
commander, but a man of real military genius. 


M. FEUILLET DE CONCHES ON MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 
M. pr CoNncuEs continues his useful and entertaining labours, 
and we cannot choose but rejoice that he does so, undeterred by 


the attacks of his critics. We care not very much for them, we | 
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must say, nor do we set much store on his too wordy: responses, 
Granting the fact of certain inaccuracies, in his first volume 
especially, it really appears to us that very much more has been 
made of these than is fair towards the industrious collector ang 
the public. Several are explained in the preface, one or two al. 
lowed, as overlooked mistakes in correcting the press ; but, though 
it is right that all should be noticed and accounted for, the grand 
point on which we are disposed to rest is that, as far as Marie 
Antoinette’s letters are concerned, the Dauphiness, partly through 
ignorance, partly through volatility, partly through the revisal of 
parts of her letters at the hands of the Abbé de Vermond, wags 
extremely likely to have contradicted herself in many instances, 
and yet, while we have evidence of this in comparing the four 
different collections of her letters which have been brought out 
during the last three years, we do not (most conscientiously we 
say it) see any marked and serious discrepancy in these collections, 
Of course the volume published by M. d’Arneth last year, and 
noticed by us not long ago, being a series pursued through the 
first ten years of Marie Antoinette’s life in France, and carefully 
preserved, together with her mother’s answers, carries with it 
greater weight than chance specimens picked up here and there, 
authentic as these may be. It is clear, however, that they are by no 
means all she wrote to Maria Theresa. The habit was to addregs 
her mother once a fortnight. At the rate of two letters a month 
M. d’Arneth’s volume ought, as M. de Conches says, to con- 
tain 240 letters from the Queen of France, the fact being 
that the number does not exceed ninety-two. Does this circum- 
stance invalidate our faith in the Vienna collection? By no 
means. But it seems to us to justify M. Feuillet de Conches in 
his belief that very many of these original letters have been 
scattered abroad, and that, without falsity or any unfair dealing, 
the autographic letters excluded may, some of them at least, be 
really as genuine as the included. Some of these he believes 
himself to possess. He is in all probability right. An experienced 
compiler and collector may no doubt sometimes err, but to suspect 
him on this account of disingenuousness—of wilful forgery, is quite 
beside the mark. There are papers well known to have at one 
time formed a part of the Maria-Theresa documents which have 
disappeared. Why, for instance, should the instructions given by 
the Empress to her other daughters on their marriages be found 
there, while the same sort of document delivered to Marie Antoi- 
nette is wanting? These things are worthy of notice, as at least 
| showing that in the eagerness to establish authenticity a man even 
like Professor Sybel may be unjust to a contemporary. 

Here is another instance of pushing the matter too far. Professor 
Sybel rejects some of the early letters of Marie Antoinette published 
by M. de Conches, because some are signed ‘* Marie Antoinette,” in- 
stead of‘ Antoinette,” short, which, he says, was her ordinary family 
style. ‘‘You are mistaken,” answers M. de Conches, ‘‘she signed 
herself sometimes in one way, sometimes in another. She writes 
‘« Marie Antoinette” in her first billet to her mother, on issuing from 
the chapel where she had received the ring of betrothal. Side by side 
with two letters to her mother signed ‘‘Autoinette” are two others 
with the double name, and one of these appears in M. d’Arneth’s 
own collection. Again, in one of her letters she writes thus:— 
“Je ne vous ai pas encore parle de Madame du Barry,” the fact 
being that she had already spoken of her several times in letters to 
her mother. The explanation given by M. Feuillet de Conches is 
that the word should have been ‘‘7e-parlé,” and he says that in the 
minute autograph which he possesses it is so written, ‘‘ reparlé” 
—not ‘“parlé.” In the passage through the press some of the 
proofs contain the former word, others the latter. There has been a 
want of care in correcting no doubt, but even had the word been 
written as printed, Marie Antoinette’s correspondence is no such 
specimen of minute recollection of all she had alrealy said or 
written as to make the error remarkable,—she might very easily 
forget a past communication. 

In concluling what remarks we intend to make respecting that 
portion of the present volume which specially concerns the Queen, 
we will only observe that the letters from her hand therein con- 
tained are, with two or three exceptions, not by any means so in- 
teresting as many which have appeared in other collections, but 
the principal correspondence with the Landgravine of Hesse 
Darmstadt (grandmother to the present reigning Duke) is yet to 
be prized as most unquestionably authentic, and also because of the 
proof it gives of the regard in which Marie Antoinette was held 


, 








by a woman who in her day was very highly esteemed, both for 
ability and character. These letters had been carefully preserved, 
and were endorsed by the hand of the Landgravine as follows:— 
“ This packet contains the letters of the late dear Queen of France 
—Darmstadt, 11th of November, 1801." They are very short, 
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+t, and not overflowing, like other letiers, with feeling. But 
tone of respect and esteem is satisfactory. Every billet 
appears to have been preserved, and portraits of the hapless 
(Queen abounded in the ducal palace. The letters, twenty-seven 
in number, range from 1780 to January, 1792, and it is a touch- 
ing circumstance that the very last, sent by a special messenger 
to Brussels, and from thence posted, is written out of the accus- 
tomed courteous desire to present her new year's greetings to her 
friend. ‘ Believe me,” so the Queen concludes, * whatever may 
be my position, I shall never forget the proofs of friendship and 
attachment I have been accustomed to receive from yours and 
you, my dear princess. Love me this year as in other years. The 
thoughts of your doing so will afford great comfort to my wounded 
heart, which is yours till death.” 

This series of short notes and letters, it should be added, was 
furnished to M. de C onches by M. Gustave de Reisset, now 
Minister of the Emperor at the Court of Hanover, but holding 
for a long time a similar post at Hesse Darmstailt, where he was 
permitted to explore the archives, and to copy many letters with 
the purpose of some time or other publishing them,—which pur- 
pose he renounced, on seeing the two first of M. de Conches’ 
volumes, in favour of the present collector. 

There are also several letters to the Duchess de Polignac and 
others, which will be new to many readers, from the lonely 
woman left without any intimate female friend save her sister-in- 


quik 
their quiet 


law. 
Of Marie Antoinette, however, we have for this time said enough. 


The most numerous in the volume are Madame Elisabeth's letters 
to Madame Bombelles. 

They, we are told, have come chiefly from the Marquis de 
Castéja. It is impossible, we should think, to question their 
authorship. The peculiarities of Madame Elisabeth's character, 
partaking of the saint, the Legitimist, the lively, som2what sati- 
rical, of-hand commentator on events,—the affectionate, familiar 
friend, ‘‘ une sorte,” says M. de Conches, “ de garcon volontaire, 
disant tout sans ambage, sinon parfois sans goiit, mais l’ancien 
régime coulé en bronze. comprenant tout sans terreur, voyant 
avec calme et resignation du haut de sa foi Chretienne, la formid- 
able tourmente on le passé allait s’engloutir.” Add to this some- 
thing of the goody, a disposition to doctor her friends and the 
poor, and above all, to administer spiritual physic. 

Bat the beauty and value of her life—alas! that short life—lies in 
its unconscious unselfishness. In this doubtless was its charm, and 
its power of consolation for herself and others. She really seems 
never to have pondered on her probable doom, or if she did, 
simply to have taken it as the part assigned to her, while to save 
her friends a single pang, bodily or mental, was made the very 
object of her days. It seems as if her last moments on the scaffold 
were exactly the appropriate conclusion of such an existence; to 
every one of her associates she spoke words of cheer, and they all, 
twenty-eight in number, perished before the executioner called on 
her to end his task by submitting her own honoured head to the 
guillotine. Better informed, more enlarged, therefore more candid, 
more just, more wise women there have been by hundreds perhaps 
than Madame Elisabeth, but as the model friend, the sister, the 
saint, the martyr of her time, there is none like her. 

The letters of the Emperor Joseph II. are also numerous 
and most characteristic. Style, spelling, ideas—all are the Em- 
peror’s own, and cannot be mistaken. Among them are two or 
three to his sister, Marie Christine, giving an account of the 
remarkable visit of Pope Pius VI. to Vienna. Every one knows 
with what a rough and uncanny touch Joseph had effected some 
of his reforms in Church and State ; how he had alienated the 
clergy, first, by edicts of toleration, then much more by the almost 
total abolition of convents and the sale of their property; also by 
prohibiting recourse to the Pontifical authority and the publication 
of the Pope’s briefs, unless agreeable to the civil powers. Pius VL., 
finding his written communications held so cheap, courageously 
determined to go to Vienna in person, and confer with the con- 
tumacious monarch. His reception was one of great outward 
splendour and ostentation, but beneath these demonstrations 
lurked a sort of contemptuous obstinacy very wounding to His 
Holiness. He bore himself, however, with dignity, discretion, and 
meekness, and unquestionably was the gainer in the end by his 
journey, as the Emperor testified the following year by numerous 
concessions. In transcribing the two following letters, addressed 
by Joseph to his sister, the Archduchess Marie Christine of Saxe- 
Teschen, the reader should know that in the first the original 
orthography is preserved. The Emperor was not an adept in 
spelling, but there is shrewdness and some sense in much that 

€ writes:— 


“ Vienne, Avril 15, 1782. 

“Ma CHere Sacur,—Voici le jour ou j'espere que vous serés défait 
de Messieurs les Hollandais. Une volonté ferme et consequente dans 
ses demarches est presque toujours tot ou tard couronné de la reussite ; 
tel a été ce cas. Vous verrés par le journal ci-joint ce que le Pape fait 
i Vienne. Si on y mettoit le nombre de bénédictions et de baisers aux 
quatres pattes qu’il donne et qu'il regoit, il faudroit se servir des lettres 
de l’Algébre, pour diminuer le nombre des zéro, seul produit qui en 
revient aux Benits et aux Baisants. 

* Quant aux questions que Lui dit subversées entre le Sacerdoce et 
l'Empire, je crois que nous resterons chacun du méme avis et que l'un 
et l'autre meritera par ld le pain qu'il mange, savoir: Lui, celui de 
I'Eglise, en defendant méme tous ses abus d'autorité, et moi en re- 
vendiquant ceux de l'Etat que je sers. Et amis de la personne nous 
le serons jamais de la difference de la cause, tendant neanmoins tous les 
deux, Lui des paroles et moi des faits, 4 l'accroissement de la Religion 
et de l'instruction des peuples. 


“Adieu, ma chére seur. Si j'avois le plaisir de me promener avec 
vous, dans votre petite maison au bord du lac, je pouvois vous raconter 
de bouche bien des anecdotes singuliéres, et qui vous feroient bien rire 
au sujet de l'effet que le Pape a fait sur quelques tétes a Vienne.— 
Votre tendre frére, JosEPH.” 


Seconp Lerrer ON THE Pore's Visit.—Josern II. ro mis Sisrer, 
Maris CHRISTINE. 
“ Vienne, Avril 26, 1782. 

“Ma Cuere Savr,—Jo vous ai écrit, l'autre jour, par le courrier ; 
depuis, j’ai regu votre chére lettre; je vous suis infiniment obligé de 
l'intérét tendre que vous prenez & mes yeux. Je ne puis pas encore dire 
| den 6tre satisfait; il y a toujours du haut et du bas, bientét ils sont un 
peu plus, bientOt un peu, moins rouges sans des vraies raisons, et le 
beau temps étant venu, je vais méme mo promener; mais il no paroit 
pas que le grand air leur fasse du bien. Je continue toujours les 
remédés, et surtout cela de patience. 

“Je vous joins ici la continuation du journal et l'oraison ou plutot le 
compliment que le Pape a dit en public dans le Consistoire. Il est 
parti ici lundi passé. Les derniers jours de son sejours et surtout la 
dimanche, veille de son depart, l'affluence du monde sous ses fenétres 
étoit si prodigieuse, que cela a fait le plus beau spectacle et méme d'un 
genre dont je n'ai rien vu, ni ne verrai plus rien. II n'est pas possible 
de definir, pas méme & peu prés, le nombre du monde qu'il y avoit: car 
e’étoit vraiment innombrable, et peut-étre 100 mille hommes n'est pas 
trop dire. Une femme a été écrasie; c'est le seul malheur qui est 
arrivé. Depuis la maison ou demoure Hatzfeld jusqu’d cette du Prince 
Kaunitz, tout le Spanier et la place de parade, tant sur les parapets 
quen bas, ce n’etoit que tétes: et, comme il n'y avoit pas moyen 
d’entrer ni de sortir par aucun débouché, le reste du monde s'est tenu 
hors les palisades jusque vers les Ecuries, et l'Hotel des gardes.” (P. 64.) 


The following is an original autograph (spelling preserved), two 
years later :— 


Josern II. to Marte Caristine. 
“ Pise, Janvier 30, 1784. 

“Ma CHere Saur,—Aprés tant de perils, de bétes noires, rouges, 
blanches, brunes, qu'on apelle prétraille, me voici, ici, en bonne santé, 
| & vous souhaiter le bonjour. Quand on scait avoire raison, on ne craint 
rien, et quand les individus gagnent, et que ce n'est que les abus des 
corps qui souffrent, l'on peut étre nu parmi la foule comme moi. 
J'ai expedie le Pape, la Cour de Napple, et le Roi de Suede. Me 
voici inter amicos ici—Le premier, je le bien traité, et nous somes 
arranges sur quelques points de controverse. A Napple, j'ai été infini- 
ment content de ma Sur, et d’une partie de ses enfans. C'est une brave 
et excellente femme, dans toute Vetendue que je donne a co terme. 
Le Roi est, et restera un bourreau de temps, et c’est domage pour ses 
talents, que la dissipation extreme dans laquelle il vit. Pour le roi de 
| Suede, Gustavus IIT., c’est une espece qui ne m’est point homogene, faux, 
| petit, miserable, un petit-maitre & la glace enfin. Il passera par 
| France, et si vous le voyés, je vous recommande d’avance. Les enfans de 

mon Frere et sou Epouse se portent bien. J'ai eus un temps horrible 
pour venir de Napple ici (Pise); des neiges de deux pieds de haut et 
dans ce climat si renomé, un froid terrible auquelle les fenetres, les 
ostes, et les mauvaises maisons ajoutent leur agrément. Je compte 
partir d'ici vers la mie fevrier, et me rendre & Milan, et de la regagner 
ma taniere.” (P. 81.) 

Much other interesting matter will be found in turning over 
these papers. It cannot easily be exhausted, and we believe it 
will show, when M. Feuillet de Conches’ whole task is completed, 
that his claims to our gratitude are much more numerous than the 


occasions on which some question may be raised as to his judg- 





ment. 


SPENCER HALL’S DOCUMENTS FROM SIMANCAS.* 
Tr diplomatic archives of Europe have during the last quarter of 
a century for the first time been applied as a recognized element 
of historical evidence to the elucidation of past ages. The previous 
collections from this source, such as Dr. Birch’s and others, were 
almost entirely neglected by the historians of the last century, who 
were content with what we should now call a very superficial view 
of their field of inquiry, having far too little sympathy with the 
past to take the trouble of realizing it to themselves, as any one 
| must do who glances at the photographs of society supplied by the 
reports on men and manners of contemporary ambassadors to their 
To M. von Raumer is perhaps due the credit 





respective courts. 





* Documents from Simancis reliting to the Reign of Elizabeth (1558-1068). Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Dou Tomas Gonzalez, ani tdired, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Spencer Hall, l'.5.A., Livratian to the Athenwum. Loudon : Cuapman 
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of opening the eyes of modern Europe to the value of these ma- 
terials for history, and from his time the appreciation of them has 
grown with every year, and indeed now threatens to assume some- 
what undue proportions. We do not refer, in so saying, to the 
intelligent and valuable compilation before us, for Mr. Spencer 
Hall has evidently far too old an acquaintance with such materials 
to fall into the error of over-estimating their importance. But 
historians of great talent and deserved reputation have not been 
so cautious, and in the case of the Simancas documents great in- 
justice has been done, we apprehend, to the memory of a great 
Queen, by not making sufficient discrimination between the points 
on which diplomatists’ reports are really valuable, as evidence of 
fact, and those on which they are only curious and instructive as 
evidence of opinion, and of the writer’s own character and judg- 
ment. Throwing aside altogether the mere hear-say gossip 
of the ambassador’s household and coterie, there cannot be too 
much caution used in receiving as facts the reports of con- 
versations with princes and statesmen which form the greater, 
and what is regarded as the important, part of ambassadorial 
despatches. In nothing is human nature in any case more 
unconsciously fallacious and mendacious than in reports of con- 
versations to a third person. In nothing is the amour propre of 
the narrator so frequently displayed, and in none (even with the 
best intentioned) is the tendency to shape the report in accordance 
with a higher estimate of the narrator's own abilities and success 
more irresistible. No one can be insensible of this who has once 
heard a report of the same conversation from each of the respec- 
tive parties to it. Nor does the exceptional plea advanced on 
beha'f of ambassadorial reports, that they are written under the 
responsibility of public servants to a master, and without the 
motive for deceit connected with mere personal matters, hold good, 
except to a limited extent. An ambassador is after all but a 
mortal man, and is no more guaranteed against self-deceit than 
against other errors, even where he is most honestly inclined. It 
is his interest and his natural wish to exhibit himself to his court 
at all times as the victor in every encounter of political craft or 
argunent, to demonstrate his keen appreciation of the real state 
of things, and his capacity for gauging the character of those with 
whom he has to deal, to impress the minds of his employers witha 
sense of his penetration and watchfulness by the revelation of 
striking and astonishing State secrets, and to exhibit himself in 
short as a perfect representative of his nation, at the expense of 
the reputations of every one else, whenever they may come in col- 
lision with this object. Whatever happens amiss, the blame must 
be thrown on the shoulders of somebody else than the ambassador 
himself. Todo otherwise were to commit political suicide. So 
that all the mistakes and failures necessarily incident to such a 
mission, are in fact distributed with a liberal hand among those 
with whom the writer is thrown into political or social relation. 
Kings themselves are not exempt fro this misrepresentation of 
their conduct by the servants of their brother sovereigns. Nay, the 
temptation is greater in this case, for as the inculpated sovereign 
cannot often be openly called to account, he is the less likely to 
have an opportunity of defending or exculpating himself, and 
the ambassador may think this immunity on both sides from 
responsibility an excuse to his conscience for transferring as 
much of the blame as possible to these Atlantean shoulders. 
In the case of the Spanish ambassadors to England in the 
reign of Elizabeth there were grave temptations to misrepresenta- 
tion. Philip was a harl taskmaster, reaping where he had not 
sown, and requiring from his servants little better than impossibili- 
ties. He set before his envoys to England the easy task of inducing 
the Queen to abandon the faith she had identified herself with, 
and with which the circumstances of her mother’s marriage bound 
her up personally, and to hazard a rupture with the only part of 
the nation on whose support she could surely rely; and at the 
same time the unlucky ambassadors were required to keep up the 
enthusiastic attachment of the Roman Catholic party in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to the Court of Spain, on the smallest 
modicum of proffered aid and support that was ever held out as 
a lure by a diplomatic agent. ‘They were to be enthusiastically 
passive, while Philip shuffled the cards and made up his mind 
as to what would be the best game for him to play. The 
unlucky envoys had to expect a severe reckoning for every 
blunder they might make, in proportion to the hopelessness 
of their mission, and they had to deal with such a stubborn and 
proud nation as the English, and such consummate political duel- 
lists as Elizabeth and Cecil! Who can wonder that under such 
circumstances the characters of both Sovereign and Premier are 
made to bear a good deal of the odium which would otherwise 


a 
well-chosen notes which Mr. Spencer Hall has appended to thereportg 
here given are sufficient in themselves to show what egregious 
errors the ambassadors sometimes fell into; and we must remember 
these demonstrated errors when considering the probabilities of 
assertions on which we have less positive evidence. 

Still these ambassadorial reports, with every drawback, are 
valuable, not only as unfolding the plans of Philip and ep. 
bodying the picture of England and English statesmen which 
was supplied to that King, and on the strength of which he 
acted more or less in his political relations with this country, 
but also as a general indication of the floating popular feel. 
ing prevalent in England during this great crisis of her his. 
tory,—of the general tone of the Queen’s diplomacy, and of 
the relative position of the leading statesmen of the time to each 
other and to the principal events of the period. Nor is it pos- 
sible that shrewd men of the world, such as these ambassadors, 
could be long resident in a foreign country without observing 
many things which are of eminent use to usin arriving at a know- 
ledge of the country as it then was, and which we should look for 
in vain from an English writer of that age, to whom they were 
matters of common-place not worth mentioning. Beyond this, in 
deciding as to details and to precise expressions, we must receive 
their statements with great reserve, and it is only by looking at the 
reports continuously over some length of time that we are able 
to arrive at any probable estimate of their value. It is 
in this point of view that Mr. Spencer Hall’s present work 
is e:pecially valuable. We only wish he had given us the 
range of a much longer series of despatches, and we hope that 
he may yet be induced to break through the resolution im- 
plied in his preface, and giye us a continuation of these reports on 
a similar plan. The actual document from which his translation 
is made is an abstract by Tomas Gonzalez for his History of 
Philip from the ambassadorial reports in the archives at Simancas. 
We thus have only a selection at second-hand, but the more 
detailed extracts made by Mr. Froude and others show that we 
may safely rely on Gonzalez as a faithful transcriber and epito- 
mist, and we have also the advantage of his judgment in the 
selection of the more important statements. The result seems to 
be that without gaining much in positive facts, no one can read 
through this summary of diplomatic representations of men and 
manners in England without arriving at a much more vivid 
general conception of the real state of things then existing, and of 
the actual relation and characters of the leading actors. The 
spirit of the Elizabethan age seems borne in upon our minds, 
though we can hardly analyze the elements of our new acquisition, 
and we fancy we should be able to feel ourselves at home in 
Elizabethan society much more easily than to express in words 
what that society really was. 

Mr. Spencer Hall has supplied a well-executed and animated 
introduction—sometimes a little too digressive—in which he draws 
attention to the salient features of the age thus opened up to us. 
In the main we are disposed to agree with him, though we think 
he has given too elevated a character to the sixteenth century, 
and taken a somewhat erroneous view of the motives which led 
to its religious persecutions, and by which they can be at all 
palliated. ‘To us it appears that the characteristic of the six- 
teenth century was a speculativism alike in thought and action, 
rather than earnest faith and resolute deed. ‘The waters of the 
deep had been opened, and men’s opinions and acts drifted about 
wildly on the chaotic flood. But the strong, steady, law-governed 
tides of intellectual and moral life had not yet fallen into their 
courses, and the result was that we look in vain for the steadiness 
either for evil or for good which characterized the greater part of 
the succeeding century. ‘The old faith was torn up, but the seeds 
of a newer had not yet had time to take root. Restlessness, with 
its corresponding feature of arbitrary personal action, either to lead 
or repress it, was almost the disease of the age. Men loathed the 
actual and common-place life, abandoned it to the guidance of 
lower instincts, and fled from it into an ideal region of fanciful per- 
fection, and either sought it with Raleigh beyond the untraversed 
ocean, or with Sidney endeavoured to realize it in an artificial revival 
of the chivalric age, or with Spenser found it only in the charmed 
domains of fairy land, But these same men in juxtaposition with 
the actual duties of life fell far below what we should anticipate 
from such lofty conceptions, indeed seem in despair to have 
abandoned all idea of assimilating the one with the other, and were 
content too often to be high dreamers and base courtiers. In the 
presence of such influences, faith, when it did exist at all, was 
grasped so eagerly and retained with so jealous a fear of its 103s, 
that it became intensified into fanaticism. It was still so uneasy 





attach to the unsuccessful efforts of the ambassadorial scribes ? The 
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harvest to determine the seeming tares from the wheat, but in a 
transport of impatient terror sought to tear up every other growth 
of belief save its own, as if it could only secure its being or 
remaining the true plant by removing every possible rival. There 
was none of the maturity of earnestness about such blind zeal, 
not even the systematized compression and repression of a 
settled hierarchical organization. When the statesman had a 
certain strong religious conviction, he kept it apart from his 
life, and very generally from his private also, nor was he 
even led by it in the persecutions which were substantially reli- 
gious. If he believed as a zealot he persecuted as a politician. He 
never acted as a complete man, but kept his feelings and his intel- 
Jectual conclusions, his conceptions of what ought to be and what 
had better be done, as distinct as if they belonged to two different 
spheres of consciousness. This state of things tinctures the whole 
Elizabethan or rather Tudor period with a strange, incongruous 
mixture of irregular and fervent impulses, and cold, cautious, 
worldly guile, passion and prudence, instinctive nobleness and 
elaborate servility. Truth and principle in their most naked and 
severest forms, and craft and lying in their most tortuous and 
subtle varieties, make up a total which may fairly puzzle any 
moral casuist, and leaves on the mind an uneasy sense of most 
imperfect appreciation. Such was the atmosphere, as it seems to 
us, in which Elizabeth was born and bred, and breathing which 
she spoke and acted. Add to these the most vehement passions of 
a masculine as well as a feminine nature, the weaknesses and the 
strengths of both mingled in varying and alternating proportions, 
and circumstances the most tangled and contradictory that ever 
attended a choice of action, and we arrive at some dim idea 
of the intellectual and moral phenomena which these acute agents 
of Philip were called upon to mould to the purposes of his im- 
practicable instructions. 

We cannot here follow them into their story of success and their 
excuses for failure. This can only be done properly, as we have 
said, by a continuous survey of their impressions and expositions of 
facts. But we cannot resist giving the first impression of the great 
Queen formed by the euvoy of Philip. De Feria describes her as 
4+a woman very vain and very acute, and greatly impressed with 
her father’s course of action. He feared much she would not act 
well as regarded religion, he foresaw her inclination to be influ- 
enced by those counsellors who were suspected of heresy, and they 
told him the women around her were all similarly inclined. She 
expressed great indignation at the treatment she had endured 
during the Queen’s [Mary's] life, declared she owed her crown not 
to Philip, not to the Peers, who had assured her of their fidelity, but 
to the attachment of the people of England, to whom she seemed much 
devoted.” He adds, ‘‘ Every traitor and heretic seems to have arisen 
from his tomb to welcome her accession.” ‘The people greeted her 
upon her entry [into the City] with general acclamation, and she 
showed far more feeling towards them than to the nobility.” These 
words give the key-note to the reign of Elizabeth. She reigned 
in the hearts of the people, and this, with all her errors and 
crimes, placed her on a pedestal far above the other sovereigns of 
the time, and has insured for her a far higher reputation in the 
eyes of posterity than a calm estimate of her good and evil deeds 
would seem to entitle her to. Still, with every drawback, there 
was something in the main so sensible and broad-minded in her 
bearing, that as we contemplate her in these aspects, errors and 
weaknesses, striking enough when considered separately, sink into 
insignificance and obscurity. 

We must repeat our obligations to Mr. Spencer Hall for giving 
us this vivid glimpse into the first years of the great Queen’s reign, 
and for the careful and judicious manner in which he has edited 
his materials. His book will be acceptable and agreeable both to 
the general reader and the historical student. ‘The former can 
hardly fail to be amused and interested, the latter will not rise 
from its perusal without wider and more correct views of this 
important era of our national history. 


public 





LEGAL REFORM.* 

EVERYBopY reads reports of trials, and half the novels of the day 
turn upon some technicalities of law. Yet every day proves that 
the mass of the public are utterly at sea on the simplest point 
which requires any amount of legal knowledge for its solution. 
The leading journals, for example, after writing for months on 
Constance Kent's case, have only lately learnt what is the effect of 
a plea of guilty. Almost every man has some one among his ac- 
quaintance or relations who has suffered from a will drawn up by 
some layman whose ignorance has equalled his confidence in him- 





* Principles of Refo-m. London: Smith and Elier 


By J. B. Kinnear, 


self, whilst most of our readers will, if they are candid, confess 
they do not know what is the legal effect of crossing a cheque, and 
conceive (quite erroneously) that the refusal to give a servant a 
character entails legal penalties. 

But if lawyers find some amusement in the blundering igno- 
rance of the public, the public have a good deal to say about 
the more pretentious ignorance of lawyers. Men of common 
sense complain that they cannot get from a barrister a plain 
answer to a plain question, and that on points of law at 
all out of the common course, lawyers know just as little 
as other people. Nor is it very easy to repel such charges when, 
on such a question as the right of a majority of a club to tax the 
minority, a learned judge gives an opinion the correctness of which 
is disputed by a large part of the Bar. It may be suspected that 
both lawyers and the public are unreasonable in their criticisms on 
each other. No one, on the one hand, can over-estimate the habi- 
tual and inevitable ignorance of mankind about all subjects to 
which their attention is not immediately turned. Men of all pro- 
fessions are as a general rule totally unversed in the principles of 
any pursuit but their own, and there is not more real ground for 
expecting that merchants or physicians will know the effect of a 
plea of not guilty, than that an ordinary lawyer should understand 
the elements of physiology, or the meaning of the technical terms 
of commercial dealings. ‘The public, on the other hand, have no 
reason to suppose that every lawyer should understand the whole 
of the law, and the plain questions to which men of common sense 
strive in vain to get an answer, are often either put so vaguely as to 
admit of no satisfactory reply, or else only appear plain to those 
who know absolutely nothing of the amount of knowledge and 
consideration required for an answer. 

What is worth attention is that lawyers and their critics 
in complaining of each other each really complain, and not 
without reason, of the extraordinary confusion of the law. The 
law of a great country, since it must deal with a great variety 
of complex interests, could under no circumstances whatever be so 
simplified as to be intelligible as a whole to those who cannot 
study it with care. But the law might conceivably be simplified to 
such an extent that men of ordinary ability might with sufficient 
labour master its main principles, so as to be able to give clear 
information to the course to be pursued in any matter where 
knowledge of the law was requisite. That few, if any, 
laywers can do as much at present is patent to any one 
who has observed the cautious uncertainty of the opinions given 
out by eminent counsel. ‘Those who wish to know what are 
the most patent defects of our present legal system, will get the 
information given them in a readable form by Mr. Kinnear, in his 
chapters on legal reform. [Ft is fair to Mr. Kinnear to mention 
that his work deals with many topics besides the amendment of 
the law, and that his essay on military expenditure is specially 
well worth reading. But any one who studies his remarks on 
law reform will form a just estimate both of his merits and 
defects, and it is fair to assume that Mr. Kinnear, who from 
having studied the Scotch as well as the English system of juris- 
prudence, has some peculiar advantages in performing the part of a 
legal critic, is best worth hearing on the subject which he best 
understands. 

Most of Mr. Kinnear’s remarks on the present condition of the 
law are not new, but, on the other hand, they are true. ‘That 
the statutes need consolidation, that a digest should be formed 
of the leading cases; that could it be obtained, a systematic 
legal code would be an infinite blessing to the whole nation, are 
the truisms of law reform, and in themselves scarcely need for 
their support quotations from the speeches of Brougham, or 
Romily, or from the writings of Austen. Mr. Kinnear, however, 
is quite right in dinning these truisms into the public ear, espe- 
cially at the moment when the public has seen fit to pronounce 
that perfect respectablity and inoffensive mediocrity are the quali- 
ties most to be desired in a Lord Chancellor. But Mr. Kinnear, 
constantly suggests an inquiry, to which though it fully de- 
serves an answer, he does not givea distinct reply. Why is it 
that systematic law reform, though advocated by half the legal 
profession, and decidedly if languidly demanded by the public, has 
made so little progress? Mr. Kinnear’s own work seems to us 
indirectly to prove that in great part this"delay is due to the errors 
of law reformers themselves. 

They are apt,in the first place, somewhat tooverstate their case. 
Great parts of English law, as it must in common justice be con- 
ceded, are perfectly conformable to the rules of common sense, and 

many of the complaints made by Brougham and Romily were 
true in their day, but have ceased to be true now, and 
{modera reformers would therefore act wisely in ceasing to 
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use without modification language not entirely applicable to 
the present state of things. Slight exaggerations are so con- 
stantly used by all advocates of change, that legal innovators can- 
not specially be blamed for falling into one of the faults common 
to all reformers. They are, however, apt to commit a far more 
serious error, and from which Mr. Kinnear himself has not 
escaped. They ought above all things to avoid fine language, and 
vague statements, and to fine language and vague statements they 
are specially prone. How, for instance, can Mr. Kinnear expect 
that he will obtain a fair hearing to practical propositions as to 
alterations of the law, when he attempts to show in his chapter on 
non-intervention that the duty of intervening to support the 
Hungarians may be deduced from the principles laid down in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or when he maintains that the provinces of 
morality and law are co-extensive? Closely connected with this 
love for fine talk is a disinclination, sufficiently manifest 
in a great number of would-be reformers, to take in hand 
the drudgery of reform. Mending the law, like mending 
anything else, requires an immense amount of wearisome 
labour. One step above all others must be taken before 
the present system can be really improved. The law must be 
consolidated—till this is done codification is impossible. How 
greatly it is needed to be done no one can tell without some 
practical experience. ‘Take, for one instance out of a hundred, the 
law of costs. ‘The example is in one respect a particularly good 
one, because the principles on which the law rests are reasonable, 
simple, and intelligible. Yet the law itself can be mastered with 
difficulty even by a trained lawyer, simply because it is scattered 
up and down a large mass of statutes passed at different times, 
from the reign of Edward I. Here any earnest law reformer 
might effect a great improvement by simply taking the trouble to 
show how, in practice, the present law of costs might be thrown 
into one statute. The same thing might be done in numerous 
other cases, and if such bodies as the Law Amendment Society 
would, instead of declaiming about the defects of the law, 
employ itself in actually consolidating the statutes, it may be 
supposed that Parliament could be persuaded to give the force of 
acts to schemes which did no more than embody the existing law, 
since Parliament, though rightly jealous of its power, has no 
reason to object to have the almost mechanical portion of law- 
making taken off its hands. 

What, however, Mr. Arnold would call “ provincialism,” is 
after all the chief hindrance to legal improvement. Mr. Kinnear 
is an ardent reformer, yet after all he looks upon the law of Scot- 
land not as a reformer, but as a Scotchman. Everything accord- 
ing to him needs reform but the Scotch Marriage Law. Let us, is 
in fact his advice, alter our whole system of jurisprudence, but 
beware how we touch the least Scotch peculiarity. His arguments 
in favour of the Scotch Marriage Law are not devoid of ingenuity, 
but we own that when a gentleman can see no evil in a system 
which makes the most important contract of life independent of 
all legal formalities, we think that the ardour of his patriotism un- 
fits him for the calmer duties of a legal critic. 


r ’ r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

Aubrey Court. By Frank Lyfield. 3 vols. (Saunders and Otley.)\— 
The story in this novel divides itself naturally into two parts, which 
would seem to be intended for two different classes of readers. The 
first two volumes describe the sayings and doings of the dwellers in two 
contiguous villas in the environs of Florence,—the one is inhabited by a 
widow lady, an Italian who had married an Englishman, and her 
daughter ; the other (after a short episode of a consumptive girl) by a 
couple of Englishmen, a Bedouin parson, fellow of his college, and his 
youthful companion, a gentleman of good expectations. The ladies are 
charming, and the men are good fellows, with a fair share of sense and 
humour. The young folks of course fall in love, and have not much 
difficulty in getting married, having the assistance of some British naval 
officers and the English Consul at Spezzia, who form a cheerful addition 
to the dramatis persone, and making short work of the opposition of a 
Sicilian prince, the uncle of the bride, and a very mercenary and shabby 
follow. Up to this point the story is not dull, though rather devoid of 
incident; the people introduced are pleasant and talk pleasantly, and 
those who like a quiet love fale on the banks of the Arno had better stop 
at the end of the second volume, when the married couple return to 
England, to enjoy the title and estates to which the husband has 
succeeded. After this serious and sensational business begins. A 
money-lending demirep and her scampish son are introduced. They 
enter into aconspiracy for reasons of their own against our happy hero, 
and find an accomplice in a cousin of his, a “horsey” baronet, ex-pupil 








mancuvring mother and strong-minded sister of the baronet. A tia 
at law ensues, and other exciting scenes, which are all very well in their 
way, but jar with the repose that we have enjoyed in the preceedj 
volumes. Woe therefore recommend these for the reading of quiet folks 
and advise them to leave the third volume to the admirers of melo. 
drama. Perhaps, on a future occasion the author will take some paing 
with the construction of his story, and produce a work that everybody 
may read with pleasure from beginning to end. 

The Theological Works of Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. 6 vols, 
Vol. VI. (Houlston and Wright.)—This sixth and last volume of Mr 
Hinton’s works contains a number of miscellaneous sermons of rather 
an ordinary character, and some controversial pieces. The author hag 
a theory of his own in connection with the fall of man which has brought 
down upon him the wrath of two opposite parties, amongst his brethrep 
in Dissent, the hyper-Calvinists on the one hand, and the Arminiang 
on the other. He holds that the curse in the second chapter of Genesis 
was superseded by a new dispensation in the third chapter, and that 
in consequence man became not incapable of pleasing God, but 
only unwilling to do so. As however this unwillingness can only 
be overcome by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is only vouchsafed to the elect according to his theory, 
there would not seem to be much difference between him ang 
the rigid Calvinists, and one does not see that the human race hag 
much to gain from the controversy which occupies some thirty 
pages in the volume. Twenty more are devoted to the demolition of 
the Arminian champion. In dealing with the latter towards the end of 
this dreary logomachy, the author states, in reference to the relations 
between God and man, that “neither the whole nor the highest end of 
God in His ways is the well-being of creatures, but the manifestation of 
His own glory.” This seems to be the keystone of his theology, and 
pervades all similar systems, that the Divine Being is to be regarded, 
not asa righteous and loving Father, in whom all our ideas of wisdom 
and goodness culminate, but as an Oriental prince, who receives the 
same adoration from his subjects, whether he is a just and sagacious 
ruler, or a malignant tyrant who dispenses nothing but misery and 
destruction. 

Memorial Edition of the Collected Works of W.J. Fox. Vols. 1. and IL 
(C. Fox: Trubner.)—It has been determined, it seems, to publish an 
edition of Mr. Fox’s works in twelve volumes, as a memorial of his 
public services. Now we venture to enter a protest against this decision. 
Whether we consider the changes of opinion through which the late 
member for Oldham passed, or the eminently rhetorical character of so 
much of his writing, we are quite sure that his reputation would be better 
served by a judicious selection, than by an indiscriminate publication of 
all that he produced. He was an energetic preacher and politician, who 
did not weigh his words, but rather was caried away by them, and there 
are many of them that the world would willingly let die. It would have 
been quite possible to include within a moderate compass all his real 
contributions to thought, and at the same time give a due represeuta- 
tion of the man and the development of his ideas. Perhaps in that case 
the publishers might have supplied a type and paper that would have 
been more satisfactory in a memorial edition. We think that what we 
have said is quite borne out by the two volumes that now make their 
appearance. The first consists of lectures and sermons delivered prior 
to 1824, on such subjects as the “ Sacrifice of Christ,” the ‘‘ Corruptions of 
Christianity, and its Genuine Character,” &c. ; the second, of a series of 
essays originally published in 1831 on the mission, character, and doc- 
trines of Christ. He attacks Calvinism, State churches and creeds, and 
propounds the Unitarianism which he at that time professed, which 
combined a disbelief in the divinity of Christ with a belief in the miracu- 
lous portions of the Scripture narrative. We think that few persons will 
care to know what Mr. Fox thought on these subjects at this very early 
period of his life, especially as he modified his views afterwards to a 
serious extent ; and we feel tolerably cortain that those who do so will 
soon tire of wading through the mass of verbiage and rhetorical flou- 
rishes, in which the really valuable matter forms but a small deposit. 
Childhood in India. By the Wife of an Officer. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—In the shape of a short story told in very simple language 
the authoress here gives an account of what children see and do in 
India, their every-day life, the journeyings from station to station, and 
the sort of people, scenery, and creatures that they have about them. 
Towards the end of the book the family whose life is described get 
involved in the mutiny troubles, and the children owe their preserva- 
tion to the fidelity of their native attendants. The relations between 
these latter and their young charges are pleasantly depicted, and the 
whole tone of the little tale is healthy. We think that children in 
general will like it, and that it will be found even useful in Indian house- 
holds. 

Churches of West Cornwall. By J. T. Blight. With numerous illus- 
trations. (Oxford and London: J. H. and T. Parker.)—In this hand- 
some and profusely illustrated volume, originally published in the form 
of papers in the Gentleman's Magazine, the author gives a very intelli- 
gent and complete description of thirty-five churches in West Cornwall. 
The Cornish churches, it appears, were for the most part re-built or re- 
constructed in the fifteenth century, and consequently, though contain- 
ing fragments of varied antiquity, seem to the casual observer to be 
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1, and to belong to one style, the perpendicular, 
modified from local causes, and principally by the employment of granite 
as the material of construction. This is fatal to delicacy of workman- 
ulpture as was attempted has been reduced to shapeless 
masses, but the “plain granite towers harmonize well with the wild and 
exposed country in which they are situated.” The author gives an in- 


account of the ancient oratories of the county; they are very 
very simple 


——_————— 
fashioned after one mode 
ship, and such se 


teresting Si 
numerous, and appear to have been constructed originally of 
”" 


materials by Irish missionaries in the early days of British Christianity. 
When these crumbled away, in order to keep alive the memory of the 
saints who had inhabited them, dry stone walls were erected on the 
original plans, and the buildings were continued in use as chapels 
and baptisteries. The volume concludes with a chapter on general Cornish 
antiquities, which resulted from a visit of the Cambrian Archwological 
Association, to whom the author did the honours of Cornwall as their 
corresponding secretary. It contains an accouut of the caves Or earth- 
huts, connected with early British life, and of the many kinds of antique 
stones, cromlechs, menhirs, &c., in which the county abounds. Admi- 
rable engravings of these accompany the letter-press ; indeed the author 
has included in his sketches everything that is noticeable, from the mén- 
an-tol, i.¢., stone with a hole through it, or bit of quaint rood-screen, or 
pillar-capital, to the more elaborate designs of chancel, cloister, and tower, 
and sometimes a pretty picture of the church itself and the surrounding 
scenery. We can warmly recommend the book, which, with its well- 
arranged matter and capital engravings, constitutes a valuable addition 
to English ecclesiology. 

Scraps and Sketches Gathered Together. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
Bart, 2 vols, (Allen and Co.)—The late Sir Lascelles Wraxall, like 
Ulysses, “ multorum providus urbes, et mores hominum inspoxit.” 
“Providus” certainly of the wants of the public in the way of light 
literature, and the facile pen that he had at their disposal. In these 
yolumes, correctly denominated Scraps and Sketches, we are taken to 
most of the scenes that travelling civilized man affects, Imperial Paris 
and the Bois de Boulogne, the Alpine grass-farms, Baden and the Black 
Forest, Cairo and Constantinopie. Tolerably accurate and lively 
descriptions of these places, and the people that are found in them, and 
of such phases of life as barricade-fighting and brigand-hunting, écarté- 
playing and Paris suppers, with one or two odd articles on such subjects 
as “Railway Literature ” and “Dinners,” some short sénsational tales, 
and an ambitious essay on America from the height of a baronetcy, are 
here collected together in a readable medley. 

Book of Information for Railway Travellers, §c. By R. Bond, Super- 
intendent of G. W. Railway, Newport. (Murray and Co.)—We can 
just imagine the dismay of the unlucky traveller who should have been 
induced to invest eighteenpence in the purchase of this decoptive 
volume. On opening it he finds three articles on “ Money,” “ Credit,” 

and “Time ;” having perhaps arrived at settled convictions on these 
subjects from other sources, he turns the pages over with some im- 
patience. His startled by the heading “Corpses.” Here, after a poetical 
introduction, he is informed“that “ the desire of the whole of the mem- 
bers of a family to bo interred in the same churchyard seem; inherent 
in many of the humi race,” and not caring for this sort of reading, 
which goes on for three pages, he never reaches the “scale of charges,” 
to which this moralizing guide intended to direct his attention, in the 
concluding five lines of the chapter. Again, he turns the pages over, and 
now he arrives at the following picture of himself and his fellows :—‘ A 
bullying passenger makes his app2arance on the railway stage with a | 
surplus of bounce, indulges in divers unpleasant gestures, &c. &e. ; the 
fop exacts an excess of attention; self predomiuates; all must be served | 
at once.”’ On the other usad, “See the poor fellows striving "—these 
are the railway officials —“ exerting every muscle to accommodate all,” | 
with shouts of “lazy fellows ” resounding in their ears. Humiliated by | 
this painful contrast, which his conscience must tell him is only to, | 


” 


truly drawn, our traveller is prepared to read in a propor spirit the 
chapter on the “ Non-Interference of Passengers.” Never will he “ob- 
trude a suggestion,” as it is “ much the practice with the public to do; 
never, oh! never will he write a letter to the Times on “ Railway Mis- 
management,” and if he has paid eighteenpence for “information,” and 
got instead a lesson in morals and manners, he will, after “some 
natural tears,” be only the more grateful to the Superintendent of the 
G. W. Railway, Newport Station. 

Valuation of the Life Liabilities of the Royal Insurance Company for 
the (uinquennial Period ended 31st December, 1864. By Percy M. Dove, 
F.S.S., Actuary. (Truscott and Son.) This report shows a very extra- 
ordinary rate of progress in the practice of insurance, under the form 
of the wonderful increase in the business of a particular society, and 
that a comparatively young society. The life-insurance premiums of 
the last five years of the Royal Insurance Company have exceeded 
by 63 per cent. the life-insurance premiums of the first Jifteen 
years of its existence,—the latter (the premiums of first fifteen 
years), having amounted to 332,973/. against an amount of 543,0252 
in the last five years. The sums assured on the policies of the year 
1864 alone amounted to more than that assured during the fen years 
from 1854 to 1864 inclusive,—the amount insured being 1,014,8972., 
and the premiums thereon, 32,708/. A bonus of 22 per cent. per 
annum has been added to the original sums assured by every par- 
ticipant who had taken out his policy before Ist January, 1863, for 
each year that the policy had been in existence since the last declara+ 
tion of bonus. The report, besides showing this extraordinary increase of 
business, due, probably, to the general increase in the habit of insurance, 
has some very curious facts about “the declined lives,” the mortality 
amongst 1,914 of which has been traced and verified after much trouble 
by the company. The result is as follows ;— 

“At ago thirty-five, one out of one hundred and twenty-one of 
accepted assurers died, whilst one out of forty-seven of the rejected died. 
In the same way, at age forty, one out of thirty-six of the latter, and 
only one out of one hundred and forty-three of the former, died. If, 
taking the same intervals of ages as in the comparison of the unadjusted 
and adjusted numbers of the lives accepted at page xxxi, we contrast the 
per-centage of deaths between the accepted and declined lives, we show 
the following result : — 





Ages. Accepted Lives. Declined Lives. 
18 to 37, per-centage of deaths ......... «703 creseecce 2.38 
38 ,, 44 ‘ i oa eas 
45 ,, 54 - - a lh 
55 ,, G4 * . Z.628  ..cccocce G51 


It farther appears that out of these 1,914 lives, part of the total numbor 
of 2,381 rejected in the last twenty years, no less than 250 have died; 
while, by the same test which has been applied to the accepted lives, 
only 111 would have been expected to die. The total claims which 
would have been made on the company, if it had injudiciously accepted 
those lives, would have been no less than 146,460/. 3s., whilst, if a mor- 
tality had prevailed among them not greater than the adopted theory of 
the company would indicate, the claims would not have been more than 
65,8761.” 

Could these “ declined lives ” but be traced by all the insurance com- 
panies, we might soon have a reliable table for invalid lives. 

We have also received a new edition (1 vol.) of Mr. Le Fanu's 
interesting story, Uncle Silas ; a popular edition of Burns’ Works (Nimmo, 
Edinburgh), which seems very complete, with illustrative notes, a 
memoir, and an appendix containing sketches of the poet by his friends 








and contemporaries ; The English Gentleman and other Poems, by John 
Lloyd, Esq., new edition (Longmans), tolerable and not to be endured 
except by the author's circle; two new volumes of Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall's Library of Fiction, The Lord Mayor of London, by Ainsworth, 
and Charlie Thornhill, by Charles Clarke (third edition), and Recent 
Improvements in the Steam-Engine, by John Bourne, C.E. (Longmans), a 
reprint of the introduction to the eleventh edition of the Catechism of the 
Steam-Engine, which contains the information collected in the last ten 
years. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 
The LIFE and LETTERS 
W. ROBERTSON will be 


very ina few days. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Longman and Co.—Elements of Botany, by Thomas 
Moore; Catalogue of British History; Hymns for the 
Church of England; Homes without Hands, by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood; Chapters on Language, by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar; On Radiation, by Johu Tyndall. 
Jeans and Grant—Poems, by W. A. L. Tester. 


TO H.R.H. THE 
LENFIEL 
of the Rev. F. 


ready for deli- This unrivalled starch is 


scientific men of the age 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
PRINCESS OF 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and Cv., 


OFT, DELICATE, and WIITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragraace, by 
using the celebrated UNIVED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNiKORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, lonJon, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectabie che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 


WALES. 


D STARCH. 





Glasgow and London. 





John C. Hotten—Artemus Ward among the Mormons, soca) 
by E. P. Hingston. 

Chapai=-Gay Deverell by J. S. Le Fanu. 3 vols. b 
apMan aw all—The Shaving of Shagpat, 
Geor,e Meredith. razed nnelag 
Alexander Sirahan—Meditations, by Henry Alford, 
S.mpkin, Marsball,and Co.—Journal of Kugéuie de 

Guérin, by G 8S. Trebutien. 
W. Allan and Co.—Stray Leaves from Parnassus, by 
W. B. Baker. 


noisseurs 





—, Chambers—Letters of Lady Mary Wortley- | imitations, and Ge 
Dement Petter, and Galpiu—Gulliver’s Travels, by weg my ne ‘ - 
W. Ke ie ole — cian w. wokesers Tene 

Meredith. 3 ee an i ow Grocers and Oilwen universally. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERS HIRE 


This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins, 


The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
should see that Lea and PERRLNS’ 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 


Messrs. Banctay and Sons, London, &c., &¢., aud by 


on each bottle and red label over the cork. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Remedy and 
Regimen.—The most serious subject on which 
man can meditate is the maintenauce of good healit in 
himself and in the dear ones around him. Whenever or 
wherever illness assails us, it always sends before it 
unmistakable symp oms of its approach; subdue these 
by Holloway's corrective aud purifying me licine, aided 
by a plain, simple, digestible diet, and the attack, 
deprived of its powerful allies within the body, passes 
harmlessly by, pain, discomfort, aud danger are alike 
averted, and when epidemics wage whole households 
are spared a mournful visitation. Diseiwse is always 
occurring at all hours of the day, at all soasous of the 
year; prudeuce therefore gives the warning to keep this 
remely ready to remove iustautly defective actions. 
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J AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to THRESHER 

= mad Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
tran 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanperaBra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-roomerected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadweedle street, E.C. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and a orders promptly exe- 
ted. 


cu 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 








INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—this celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Svid in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Hayinarket.—Obser ve 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork brauded “ Kiunahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectiy palatable forms for administeriug this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and lus. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 

TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
¢in’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholegale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 




















ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quiied. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Ulcan, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Suid 
evi rywhere by Grocers and Vilmen. Wholesale aud for 
Export, at the Worke, 
J.C. and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


ruUE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
aud KEQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 
and CO., Green street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Patentees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles, 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
agen the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

Purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT :—(4 (late 36) LupGarse HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New sTREET, Birmiughaw. 

Messrs, GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 

ke. 











TEETH and PAINLESS DENLISIRY, 
h ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MOSELY and SONS, 30 Beruers street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). Established 183, Artiticial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting aud 
Strengthening loose und sensitive teeth uuul they ba- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kiud being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Veeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the eiti- 
cacy, utility, aud success of this system vide Lancet. 
Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Shettield; 4 East paraue, Leeds; 14 St. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





AuUAS IC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. NEW YORK DIVISION—SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDS. PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION 
—FIRST MORTGAGE BUONDS.—INTERESE PAY- 
ABLE Ist October, at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). 
—The Coupons from the above Bouds will be Paid ou 
the lst October, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must 
be left Two clear days at the Offices of the Company, 5 
Westmin:ter chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, for 
examination. If sent by post a cheque for the amount 
will be remitted in course. 

5 Westminster chambers, Victoria street, Westminster, 
Sept. 15, 1805. 


\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
a TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1450), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £5)0, to be 
repaid by instalments exteuding over one, two, or three 
years. The large capital of this association enab!es it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

Tue Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenaut, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 


EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 











CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,000 CLatms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL PayMwENT oF FROM £3 TO £5 5a, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 


HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 

The full benefit of the reduction of duty to 1s. 6d. 

per cent. iz given to insurers effecting policies with this 
Company. 

By this reduction and the BONUS SYSTEM of the 
NORWICH UNION the cost of insurance will be re- 
duced to @ minimum amount. 

EXAMPLES of PREMIUMS REDUCED BY BONUS. 


Annual Reduced Pre. 














No. of Policy.|Sum Insured. Premium. |now payable. 
£ € s.d. £ 3.4. 
441,411 92,540 222 4 4 120192 
450,156 12,000 63 0 0 35 00 
484,173 6,800 3514 0 19168 
506,975 5,000 710 0 4 64 





The rates of premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal offices giving no bonus to 
their insurers. 

The duty paid to Government for the year 1863 was 
£34,152 11s. 9d.; the amount insured on farming stock 
was £1),203,272. 

For prospectuses apply to the Society's offices, 29 
Fleet sireet, E.C.; and Surrey street, Norwich. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Peus he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 








ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SUNS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons' 
have so high a reputation, a iditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
Street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawiug-room. 





(5°? VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, tov form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxtord street, Aun illustrated priced list on ap, lication. 





I OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Puaid-up, £10),0)9, 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, E.c, 

Fire and Life a = © melons rates and on 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departinentg, 


Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, Ove Million. 

Premiums, 1354-65 ......00.. «+2 8161,929, 
Energetic Ageuts required for the Fire Dspartmeat 
where the Co upany is not represented. 

Apply t9) MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Depart:nent, 
8 Finch lane, F.C. 


P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EsraBuisHep iN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., aud 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 
DIRecTors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Heury Lancelot Iollani, 





William Cotton, Ksq.,) Esq. 
D.C.L., F.R.S, William James Lancaster, 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. | Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Bart 
M.D., F.RS. F.R.S. 

Edward Hawkins, jun., | Bonjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Esq. | Matthew Whiting Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun, 

Es4., M.P. | Ksq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOYVICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868. All Policies now effected on 
the “ return system " will participate 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, iu sums of not less than £590. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposiul apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


\ on GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
Directors. 

THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chalrman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Frangis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A, 

W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—lHubert Geo. Grist, 34., F.8.8. 
Resident Actuary.—Qeorge S. Horsuuil, Esq, A.LA, 








NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introiuced by this Company with maiked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
und oubted securities. 

DEPOSIL NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obiain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
On application, and Ten Shillings onallotment. Dividend, 
74 per cent. per annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, required, ou liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBER GEO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Otfices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 


1 ECIFE and SAO FRANCISCO PER- 

NAMBUCO RAILWAY COMPANY (Limited).— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TWENtIETH 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENICRAL MEESING 
of the SHAREHOLDERS of this Company will be held 
at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, Loudon, 
on TUESDAY, the 2ith day of October next, at Une 
o'clock p.m., precisely, to consider, and, if thought 
advisable, to confirm the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors respectively, to declare a dividend, and on other 
general busiuess. 

And Notice is Hereby Further Give :, that the Deferred 
Dividend Warrants issued to the shareholders of this 
Company for the dividends declared for the half-years 
ending June 30, 1864, and December 31, 1864, respec- 
tively, will be paid on preseatation at the Company's 
Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lom- 
bard street, on and after the 3ist day of October next, 
and that cousequently no further exchanges of Warrauts 
for Debentures will be allowed. 

N.B.—The ‘Transfer Books of the Company will be 
CLOUStD from the 19th of October to the lst of Novem- 
ber inc!usive. 

By Order of the Board, 
W. H. BELLAMY, Secretary. 





15 Old Jewry chambers, London, £.C., Sept. 19, 13 5e 





T HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—The Fou:teeuth Year.—Prospectuses 
seut free uf charge to any place, explamatory of the 
Share, Deposit, Land, or Borvowing Departments 
Apply to CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Esq, 
Devretary, 33 Norfulk street, Strand, London, W.C 
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SATURDAY CONCERTS will re-commence on 


ee 
CBI Si tc PALACE. — The 


next, October 7. f 
Seems Guines Season Tickets will be issued, dating to 


th September, 156". 
20th Or EA STALLS wre also on sale, and as they 
entitle the holder to the same Stall for the series of 
Concerts guaranteed between October and April, not 
Jess than twenty, itis hardly requisite to point out that 
at this almost nominal price, and from the angonaing 
number of Season Ticket-holders induced by additiona: 
railway facilities, early application is absolutely neces- 
o secure them. : 
Leeal Palace, 30th September, 1865. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. E, FaLcoNeR and F. B. Cuat- 
ON. : : 
wEMONDAY, October 2, and every evening during 
the week, the Performances will commence with 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH, to conclude 
with, each evening, Milton's MASK of COMUS.— 
MACBETH, on Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, by Mr. Phelps; on Weduesday and Thurs- 
day by Mr. James Anderson; otner characters sup- 
ported by Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mr. 
Henri Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. G. Belmore, 
Mr. Henry Marston, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. H. Barrett, Mr. 
Macintyre, Mr. C. Vandenhoff, Mr. Meagreson, Mr. E. 
Phelps, Mr. J. Neville, Mr. Fitzjames, Mr. G. Spencer, 
Mr. C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Atkins , 
Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss F. Falconer, 
and Miss C. Weston.—New and characteristic scenery 
by Mr. William Beverley. Prices as usual. Box office 
open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the 
performances commence at seven o'clock. 











REAT ST. JAMESS HALL, 
FAREWELL SEASON,—PROFESSOR and the 
MISSES ANDERSON, in the World of Magic, with 
FREDERIC MACCABE, the great Ventriloquist and 
Mimic. The World of Magic has been presented by the 
Wizard of the North for upwards of 1,232 times in Lon- 
don, also in every section of the globe, and before every 
monarch in Europe. The following letter was received 
by Professor Anderson from her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen :— 

“Mr. Anson is commanded by Her Majesty to ex- 
press to Mr. Anderson the great satisfaction which her 
Majesty has derived from his entertainment of natural 
magic at Balmoral.” 

Programme.—T'he WORLD of MAGIC, Modern Mi- 
racles, Eastern IiJusions. Second sight (in a new form), 
by Miss Anderson; after which, “ Begone, Dull Care,” 
by FREDEUWIC (the Greaty MACCABK, Veutriloquist, 
Mimic, é&c., ‘Miss Mary May,” * Early in the Morning.” 
Sleeping in the Air and the great Indian Basket T rick 
by Miss I .izzie Anderson. 

Remember! Professor Anderson's Farewell Season. 
Every Night at 8, and a day performance ever, 
Saturday at 3. Admission, 1s.; balcony, 2s.; reserve 
seats, 3s. ; stalls, 5s. A. NIMMO, Acting Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Lest Two Days of Mdlle. Emilie van der Meersch, 

from Paris, and ber Marvellous Birds, Saturday and 

Monday at 2.30 and 8.30—Wonderful “ PROTEUS,” and 

Professor Pepper, with Burton's Mecca and Medina, at 

2.30 and 7.30—Musica! Entertainment.—Models and 

other Entertainments. Admission, ls. Open 12 to 5, and 
7 to 10. : 

pAsteivse and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Kavelopes, Ac- 
count and MS, Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station In England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
is SCHOUL STATLONERY supplied ou the most liberal 

rms, 

lilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 





post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 


WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY of LAMPS, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
ouce the largest, newest, and most varied ever sabmitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from ........ eee 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from ........ 8s. Od. to 6 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from... 63. 0d. to 7 73. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza vil ........+ esseosece « 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Stere 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘T'rays, Uros and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lrou and brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, aud 4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, L mdon. 


| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

‘This Elegaut and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success iu promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Childven it is imvaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 64., 7s., 
lus. 6d.—equal to four small, and 2is. per bottle. Sold 
by Chemists and Periumers. *%,* Ask fur “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAK VIL.” 














pease MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


No. CCCCXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 

Ireland and her Exhibition | Austrian Politics. 

in 1865. By Frances | Writings of Bolingbroke. 

Power Cobbe. From London to Rio 
A Chapter on Pai Marire,| Janeiro. Letters to a 

the New Religion of the Friend. 

Maories. Charles de Bernard. 
Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. | The Organin Scotland. By 

By the Author of “A “A. K. H. B.” 

First Friendship.’ Chap-| William Henry Hunt, 

ters LIIL—LVII. Water-Colour Painter. 
London: Loxemans, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Vol. V. No. XXX. OCTOBER 1, 1865. One Shilling, 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Fisherman's Daughter; or, Circumstantial Evi- 
snee. 
Chap. —Wid>w Kirkpatrick's Cottage. 
» iL—The Cobbler in his Ecclesiastical 


Stall. 
» IIL—The Highland Village of Cladich. 
2. The Cymry, Past and Present. 
8. The Triple Curse. Au Idyl. Part I. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Gifford. 
4. A Fable of the Nineteenth Century. By H. 8. 
5. Maxime. A Tale. By Mrs. Hamerton. 
6. — at Thornhill. By the Author of “ Martin 
Tobia.” 
Chap. XXIV.—“ Early in the Morning.” 
» XXV.—An Interviewatthe Horse Guards. 
» XXVL—Captain Guest tempts his Fate. 
7. The Cattle Pligue. 
8 The Pearl Goblet; or, the Waters of the Miraculous 
Fountain. A Fairy Tale. By Misa Edith Heraud. 
Chap. L—The Banquet. 
Il.—The Legend of the Miraculous Foun- 





tain. 
IIL. —Herbert Saint Valerie. 
1V.—Winifred 
V.—The Working of the Spell. 
9. Social Science. 
The Brit'sh Association. 
The National Association four the Promotion of 
Social Science. 
Domestic Servants. 
Mrs. Theod sia Trollope. 
10. Literature. 

London: Emurty Fatrarucs, P.inter and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Prince's street, Hanover 
square, and 83, Farringdon street; Warv, Lock, and 
Tycer; and sold by all B »oksellers 


” 


” 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 70. 


4 her ~ CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 
Contents. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-Day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter XLVI.—Hollingford Gossips. 
XLVII.—Scandal and its Victims. 
XLVIIL—An Ianocent Culprit. 
XLIX.—Molly Gibson Finds a Champion. 
»  L—Cynthia at Bay. 

Acquitted on the Ground of Insanity. 
A Holiday in Venice. 
The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. 
Armadale. (With an Ilustration.) 
Book THe Fourtu.—continued. 

Chapter V.—Pedgift’s Remedy. 
VL.—Pedgift's Postcript. 

»  VIL—Thbe Martyrdom of Miss G wilt. 
Trouville-sur-Mer. 
Maori Sketches. 

Sarru, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornh:IL 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER, 1865. No. DC. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Memoirs of the Confelerate War for Independence. By 
Heros von Borcke, Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. 
Stuart. Part IL 

Miss Marjoribanks.—Part IX. 

Giacomo Leopardi. 

Switzerland in Summer and Autumn.—Part IL. 

The Obstinate Titan. 

The Laying of the Atlantic Cable. By Henry O'Neil, 
A.R.A. 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, E liubaurgh aad London. 


” 








( ; ERMANY.—An English Lady residing 
in one of the best German capitals would be glad 
to take the charge of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 
from October to May (or longer if required), to educate 
with her own daughter, under an excellent resident 
German Govern -88, assisted by the best masters. Terms, 
£12 per month. The highest references can be given, 
and would be required. 
Address, I.. M., care of Messrs. Taresher and Gleany , 
152 Strand, London. 


Af HERALOGY.— KING'SCOLLEGE, 
\ London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S.,_ will 
deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the Stu ly of GEOLOGY, aud the 
application of Mineral substances in the ARTS. The 
lectures will commence on Friday, October 6, at 9 a.m., 
and will be continued on each succeeding Wedneslay 
and Friday at the same hour until Christmas. Fee, £2 23. 
Another course of lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will be given on Wednes lay evenings fro:n 
8tili 9. These begin October 11, and will be continusd 
until Easter, 1866. Fee, £1 lls. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


R E C K ae T’S 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, —s lane, London, E,C., and 
Hult. 











T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the fortl- 
coming number of the above periodical must be 
forwarded to the publisher by the 3rd, and Bills by the 
Sth OCTOBER. 

Joun Mugray, Albemarle street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 250. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immedi- 
ately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be 
received later than SATURDAY NEXT. 
London; Lonomans and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, price 6s. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. LVI. OCTOBER, 1805. 
Contents. 

- Personal Representation. 

Rationalism in Europe. 

. Capacities of Women, 

. Palgrave's Travels in Arabia. 

The Holy Roman Evnpire. 

. The Doctriue of Nationalities aad Schleswig-Holstein. 

. Mr. Grote's Plato. 

8. Letters from Egypt. 

Contemporary Literature:~—1, Theology and Philo- 
sophy.— 2. Politics, Socivlogy, and Travels. — 3. 
Science.— 4. History and Biography. — 5, Belles 


NOC see 





Lettres. 
London: Taupner anl Co., 6) Paternoster row. 
TueE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. LXXXIV. Price 63., for OCLO- 

BER contains :— 

1. Matthew Arnold as Poet and Kssayist. 
2. Frost and Fire. 

Palgrave’s Arabia. 

Foss's Judges of Eugland. 
Mrs. Browning. 
State Policy in Europs, in 1895, 

Lecky’s History of Rationalism, 
The United States siuce the War. By the Editor. 
. Epilogue on Affairs aud Books. 

London: Jacksox, Watrorp, and Hopper, Pater- 
noster row. 


PARA Re 





No. VIIL, OCTOBER, with Lithographie Plates and 
Wood Engraviugs, price 5s. 


TH QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 
OntGinaL ARTICLES, 
On Circulation and Communication in Railway Trains. 
By Captain Tyler, R E., of the Board of Trade. 
On the Quality of Musical Sounds. By W. Stevens 
Squire, Ph.D. 
The Mammals of South America. By P. L. Sclater, 
MA, F.RS. 
Strata, Identified by Organic Remains. By H. M. Jen- 
kins, F.G.S. 
The North Pole. By Rev. C. W Kett, M.A. 
British Gold, with especial reference to the Gold Mines 
of Merionethshire. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 
Reviews or Booxs. 
Notes aNp CoRRESPONDENCE. 
PRoceepiINnes OF THE BairisH ASSOCIATION AT BrR- 
MINocuAM,—The President's Address. Mathematical and 
Physical Science, by W. Crookes, F.R.S, Chemical 
Science, by J. Spiller, F.C.S. Geology, by H. C. Sorby, 
F.R.S. Zoology, Botany, and Physiology, by W. Turner. 
M.B., F.R.S.E. Geography and Echnology, by H. W. 
Bates. 
Joun Cuvrcatie and Sons, New Burlington street. 


THE “MAYFAIR” for OCTOBER 

(with which is incorporated the ‘* Musical Month'y”) 
will, in addition to the usual Tales, Serials, &c., contain 
a Pastoral Song by Gounod, now published for the first 
time in this country 


THe “MAYFAIR.” 
Shilling. 
The October number contains a New Pastoral Song 
by Gounod, words by Henry Farnie. 
Apams and Francts, 59 Fleet street, E.C. 








Price One 





This day, Vol. I, handsomely bound, with 18 large Illus- 
trations by Messrs. Skill aad Huard, py. 622, price 
6d. 


43. 
MHE DAY of REST.— 


A Magazine of Pure Literature. All the Articles 
in this Volume have been carefully prepared for Family 
reading, aud it will be funda variel and entertaining 
compauiou for all Classes. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer,158 Fleet street. 


THe SPIRES of GERMANY.—The 
FAMILISTERE.—The BULLDER of THIS DAY, 
price 4d., by post 51, contains :—Spires of Germany 
(with Lilustrations)—from Jaffa to Jerusalem — On 
Architectural Painting—Architecture Made Easy—the 
Familistére of Guise, founded by M. Godin-Lemaire— 
the Saxon Archway in St. Benedict's Church, Cambridge 
—An Odd Nook of Old London; Red Lion Yard, Great 
Warner street, Clerkenwell (illustrated)}—New Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham —Metropolitan Board of Works— 
Cholera Threatenings—l'rom Liverpool —Schools of Art 
—Telegraphic—Proviucial, &c.—Office, 1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Booksellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
rts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or bave friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per aunum, payable in advance; Bpeci- 
men copy, td. 
London; Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place 8.W 
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CRAMER & CO.’S GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


Entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ worth of SHEET MUSIC, selected from their exten- 
sive CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES (12 in number), furnished on payment of the Subscription. 





A Quarterly List of latest publications will also be issued to Subscribers, who may select 
whatever works and at whatever intervals of time they please within twelve months of the date 


of Subscription. 


The value and extent of Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s Copyrights require no comment, and their 
entire repértoire will be open to Subscribers under the new Guinea System. 
SUBSCRIPTION.—One Guinea, payable in advance; or, with postage, 25s. 
CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent Street, W. 





CRAMER and CO. (Limited), Let on Hire the 
following PIANOFORTES for Three Years, after which, and without any further payment 
whatever, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 Guinea Pianette, in Rosewood or Walnut ........s.s0eee00 £2 128, 6d. per quarter. 


42 Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage, Rosewood or Walnut £3 18s. 9d. ,, es 
60 Guinea Semi-oblique, Rosewood or Walnut.......2.-eeee £9 55. Od. ,, pe 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may also be hired on the same system. 
Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, inferior Pianofortes being 
entirely excluded from the stock. Quarterly Payments are required. Instruments packed free, 


and forwarded direct to the Country. 


*.* HARMONIUMS ON THE SAME SYSTEM. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 








Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo, extra cloth, 5s., with Photo- 
graphic Portrait of the Author. 
TRAY LEAVES from PARNASSUS. 
Poems. By W. B. Baker. 

“‘T have read your book. I think the tone is good, 
and fullof poetical promise."—Zxrtract of a Letter from 
the Archbishop of York. 

London: W. ALLEN and Co., 9 Stationers’ Hall court. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commercial Engagement. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 


| Fee, its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, By Leo H. GRINDON. 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 








Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
Nae LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Grinvon, Author of “ Life, its 
Nuture,” &e. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is Sweet 
and noble.” —Jilustrated Times. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, H.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. td. 


MuHE MERCHANT'S FRIEND and 
LAWYER'S ASSISTANT ; or, Technical Vocabu- 
lary of Five Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions 
in Ten Languages; with an Explanatury Key to the 
Pronunciation of cach Language; also, a Table showing 
the relative value and proportion which the coins, 
weights, and measures of one country bear to those of 
other cou:tries, By Dr, K. P, ren Reenorst, [nterpre- 
ter at the Common Law Courts, Author of “The 
Mariner’s Friend.” 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Fcap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
] OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Tuomas Snonrer, Editor of “A Book of 
Hoglish Poetry,” &. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





f Nena LINE ENGRAVINGS in the 

ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.) 
are—The Life aid Death of Bu-kingham (two plates), 
aiter A. L. Egg, R.A., and Brightling Observatory, after 
‘Turner, The principal literary contents are—ilistorie 





Devices nul Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 11 
Exam) les—Leigh tlunt, by Mr. aud Mrs. 8. C. all, 
with 


5 Engravings—Ecclesiastical Sculpture, by the 
hk. L. Cutts, B.A., with 4 Illustrations —Karl Piloty, 
alist, by J. B. Atkinson, with 3 Exampies—Leeds 
Pottery, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A., with 12) Mugravings— 
ilomes without Hands, with 3 lhngravings—Coai-lar 
Colours derived from Carbolic Acid, by I. Crace Cal- 
vert—Exhibition of Arts and Manufaciures for North- 
Eastern London—T'he Arundel Society —-Leonardo da 
Visei'’s Herodins—Wakefield Extibition of Industrial 
and Fine Art—The Progress of the Art of Paotograply 
—itc., &c, 

Loudon; Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 











34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
ATEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
L Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
ou the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Hlusirations of a new mode of 
‘Treatment tor Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, De yiiity, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, dc. By D. Napier, M.D. 

Jhrough any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N, 





NEW EDITION of BOURNE on the SCREW 
PROPELLER. 
Part I. now ready, in roval 4to., price 2s. 6d. 

\ TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 
L PELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW 
ENGINES, as adaptod for purposes of Peace and War; 
illustrated by many Plates aud Woodcuats. By Jonun 
Bourne, C.E. New and improved Hdition, with the 
addition of so much new matter as virtually to consti- 
tute a New Work. To be completed in 24 Monthly 
Parts, 2s. 6d, each. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo., price 8s. 6d. 
HAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 
Frepertc W. Farrar, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “Tae Origin 
of Language,” &c. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Dr. POLLOCK on CONSUMPTION. 
Early in October will be published, in 8vo. 
HE ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in 
CONSUMPTION; with the Indications for Pre- 
vention and Treatment. By James Epwarp PoLLock, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. 
London: LoNaMaNns, GREEN, an 1 Co., Paternoster row. 





In feap. 8vo., with 154 Woodeuts, price 2s, 6d. 
7 ELEMENTS of BOTANY for 
FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, I.L.8., Curator of Chelsea 
Botanic Garden; Joint Kditor of * Lindley aud Moore's 
Treasury of Botany.” 
London: LoNemANsS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
Tae ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt 
ata Re-interpretation. Parr .—The REVEALED 
COSMOS. By Henry F. A. Prarr, M.D. 
Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
N C E A 


WEE K. 


SANS MERCI; or, Kestrels and Falcons, a New 
Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” will be 
commenced in ONCE A WEEK, in the Number for 
October 7, and continued every week until comple- 
tion. 








The October Number of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 

MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 
short Memoir of Mrs. E. M. WARD ; also of Professor 
SEDGWICK, and WILLIAM HOWITT. Price 2s. 6d, 
post free, 23 Monthly parts have now been issued, each 
containing three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Emi- 
nence in Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine, separately (a8 Cartes de Visite) for 12 
postage stamps. 

London: ALFreD W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 


6 herr AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
14, New Series, SA1URDAY September 50, price 
bd., by post, 7d., contains :—Letters from the Duke of 
Sussex—The late Duke of Ca:nbridge—Arthur Welles- 
ley, Duke of Wellington—Marquis of Ang! esey—Lord 
Lansdowne—Visecount Melbourne—Lord George Ben- 
tincke — Béranger—E, M. Ward. R.A.— Miss Susan 
Cushman—Mrs. Sheridan Muspratt, and Mr. I’, Robson 
—lIllustrations : three original Sketches, by EK. M. Ward, 
R.A,—The Monthly part for September, price 2s. 6d., by 
post, 2s. 10d., Coutaining 64 autographs aud 14 Illustra. 
tions by Eminent Artists, is now ready.—13 Burleigh 
Street, Strand. 








——. 
wv DEVERBEL L, 
Dy the Author of “‘ Uncle Silas,” 

Was delivered to tlie Libraries yesterday. 
Ricnarp Bentwey, New Burlington street, 


dtihintnialtapnpaspeinipstedabiancabiahcieasdamiahiiabtntedtenaaes 
At every Library. 

GUY DEVERELYL 
By J. Saerntpan Le Fanu, 

Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 


RicHarRp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 





At every Library. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
By the Hon. Lady Georoiana FULLERTON, 
Author of “Lady-Bird,” and “Too Strange not to be 
True.” 

RicwarRo Bentrvey, New Burlington street, 


At every Library. 


THE BUCKLYN SHATG. 


By the ion. Mrs. ALFreD Monraomery. 





Rrcewarp Bentriey, New Burlington street. 

genetic ip SRST ti 

Preparing for immediate publication, in 2 vols., with a 

Steel Portrait. 

HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By EuMeLine Lort, 

Governess to the Son of H. HW. Grand Pasha Ibrahim of 
egypt. 

Ricwarp Bent ey, New Burlington street. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO,’S LIST. 
The HISTORY of CARICATURE and GRO- 


TESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By THomas 
Wrienr. Illustrated. 21s. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTIMENTS 
in ENGLAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES. By 
TaomaAs Wricur. Illustrated. 21s. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frank SMepzey. 
2s. 6d. boards; 33, 6d. cloth. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 

HARRY COVERDALE. By Frank Smepiey, 
2s. bd. boards; 3s. bd. cloth. 

Virtue Brorsers and Co., Amen corner, London. 


By FRANK SMEDLEY. 























So a a 








WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 


GAS WORKS and MANUFACTURING COAL 
GAS. By 8S. Huanes. 3s. [ Now ready. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. By H. Law and G. 
R. BURNELL. 43. 6d. 

DRAINING DISTRICTS and LANDS. By 
G. D. Dempsey. Is. 

WELL-SINKING, BORING, and PUMP 
WORK. By J. G. Swinpeit. 1s, 

ROAD-MAKING, and MAINTENANCE of 
MACADAMIZED ROADS, By Gen. Sir J. Bur 
Gorne, Ls, Gd. 

LAND and ENGINEERING SURVEYING. 
By T. Baker. 2s. 

WATER POWER, as applied to Mills, &e. By 
J. GLYNN. 238, 

WATER-WORKS for CITIES and TOWNS. 
By 8S. Huecues, 33. 

SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, &e. By 
T. Fenwick. 2s. 6d. 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By G. R. 
BurNeww. 3s. 
Virtve Brorgers and Co., Amen corner, London. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “St. KNIGHTON'S 
CKIVE.” 


Xb 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 
Os. bd. 
ONNINGTON HALL. A Novel. By 
the Rey. F. TaALnor O’Doyoauus, B.A., Author 
of ** St. Knighton’s Keive,” &c. 
London: Saunvers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





NEW NOVEL. 
The Second Edition, at all the Libraries. —Now ready, in 
3 Vols. post 8vo. 
7 UTTERMOST FARTHING. A 
Novel. By Ceci Grirrira. 
London: Saunpenrs, Or.ey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
THE JOURNAL of EUGENIE DE 
GUERIN, 7s. 6d. 

“It isa remarkable proof of the impression made in 
France by this bouk, that it has gone through ten edi- 
tions in less than two years. We have never read a 
more touchinz record of devoted piety, sisterly affection, 
and love strong as death. Her journal is the outpour- 
ing of one of the purest and most saintly minds that 
ever existed upon earth.”—Zdinburgh Review. 





SImMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. 


Now ready, price 103., bound in cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XLIV., for the Years 1853-54. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
Vols. I. to XLIIL are now in print, and ean be had 
price 10s. each. 
Wititam Rrivoway, 109 Piccadilly, W., and all Booke 
sellers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., 


LONDON. 





days will be published, crown 8vo. cloth. 


L Son CLASSICS, MATHE- 
MATICS, MEDICINE, and LAW, delivered at 
Downing College by T. Worstey, D.D., Master 
of the Col’ege, aud late Christian Advocate in the 
University. 

Shortly will be published. 

NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
A Selection of Sermons. By Henry Ronerr Rey- 
xoips, B.A., Presi Jeut of Cheshunt College, and 
Yellow of University College, Lo: don. 


In a few 


In a few days will be published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo., cloth. 
POPULAR EPICS of the MIDDLE 
AGES of the NORSE-GERMAN and CARLOVIN- 
GIAN CYCLES. By Jonn Matcoum LupLow. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. éd. 
F Second Edition. 

LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By Lady Durr GoRpoN. 

«The letters of a high-souled, high-couraged, eager 
hearted woman, endowed with superior intellizence, 
carefully cultivated, and educated toa pitch bey »nd what 
is commonly attained by her sex. We seem while we 
follow the narrative of her journey rather to see and to 
hear than to read.”"— Times. 

This day is published, Vol. VIT. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. ALpis 
Wariont. (To be completed in 9 vols. domy 8vo., 
each 10s. (d.) 

ConTeNTs.—Romeo and Juliet; a reprint of the 4to. 
Edition of 1597—Timon of Athens—Jultus Cwsar—and 
Macbetb. 

This day is published, fenp. Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

BROTHER FABIAN’S MANU- 
SCRIPT, and other Poems. By SevASTIAN 
Evans. 

This day is published (the same size as the “ Golden 
Treasury Series”), neatly and strongly bound in 
cloth, price 4s, 6d. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled and arranged by CHar.es 
Hott, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to b-lieve that this 1ttle 
comprehensive work will become as imiispensavle to all 
English readers a8 an Euglis Dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of referance, 
and from its moderate price it cannot fail to b. come as 
popular as it is useful.”"— Times. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is publ shed. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. | XXII. (for OCTOBER, 1865.) 

Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Grote’s Plato: the Affirmutive, or Exposition, Dia- 
logues. By Professor Bain. 

2, On the Rhine. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

8. Cradock Nowell: a Ta'e of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XXV.— 
XXVIII. 

4. A Neglected Art. 

5. Eyre, the South-Australian Explorer. 
Kingsley, 

6. The Dove in the Fagle’s Nest. 
* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Chap. XV.—The Rival Eyrie. 
» XVI.—tThe Eagle and the Snake. 
» XVIL—Bridging the f ord. 

7. The Matterhorn Sacritice. 

8. Essays at Oud Times. 

VIIL— Of a Little Child. . 
IX.—Of Modern Preaching. 

9, The Literary Life of Isauc Taylor. 

Fraser, of Edinburgh. 


By Henry 
By the Author of 


By Professor 





: The SeptembeF number contains a 
NARRATIVE of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
EXPEDITION of 1865, 
With Facsimiles of the Official Charts, 
ae Lithographed on board the Great Eastern, 
Showing her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable Daily 
paid out; also the various Positions of the Ship while 
Grappling for the Cable. 
By Joun C. Deane (whoaccompanied the Expedition). 
Volume XIL, handsomely bound in eloth, price 7s. 6d., 
is now ready. 


’ MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsay mis, aud at all Rauail- 
Way Stations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








NOTICE, — Sir JASPER TENANT, the 
New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” ts ready this day, in 3 vols., at all 
Lnbraries. 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 122 Fleet Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, post 8vo. 


By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Author of “Curious-Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











Now Complete. 


THE GUINEA ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
FAMILY EDITION, carefully revised. DALZIEL'S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


200 Pictures, 840 pages, imperial 8yo., richly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 


Or THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS HAVANNAH CIGARS 


Manufactured by the Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 


LIST OF PRICES 





From One Penny upwards. Sent free on application. 


Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN'S NEW PERFUME. 
Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Price from £8, 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free, Inspection invited. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 

Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATILBONE (by appointment to H.R.IL. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








eee 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 

Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 

To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 





other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 





THE TEN-DAY TOURIST : 
SNIFFS of the MOUNTAIN BREEZE. 


By Wiuu1Am Bice. 
Comprising :— “Ten Days in North Wales” (Second 
Bdtiee Cularged).—“ A Stroll among the English 
akes."—“ A Week in the Western Highlands,""—* I[re- 
land, in the South and West.” 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 





“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 




















London: ALrrep W. BENNerr, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 
ETTERS from the CAPTIVE! 
MISSIONARIES in Abys-inia, printed by the | 


: minittee of the * Abys-inan Captives Liberat’on 
und,” price Is., in aid of tue Fand. 


C. H. Punpay, 24 Gieut Marl! orough street, W. 


| It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsirion, 1862, 


Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO., PUBLISHERS. 





Ss. O. BEETON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and CO. have pleasure in giving notice that they are now the SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS 
for the Sale of the Publications of Completed Works of Mr. 8. O. BEETON, and announce that they have now ready New Editions of 


Half roan, 15s.; half calf, 18s. 6d.; or in 3 vols. cloth, 18s. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 
Complete, A to Z. 

Volume I., Comprising a Complete Gazetteer of Geography, with accurate 
and beautifully engraved Maps; a perfect Cyclopedia of History, 
Ancient and Modern; an interesting Epitome of Mythology; a com- 
prehensive Compendium of Biography; a Treasury of Biblical Know- 
ledge; a reliable Chronological Record, with a Coloured Chronologi- 
cal Chart. With the Correct Pronunciation of every Proper Name. 


**Many purchasers will be found for this bulky and closealy-printed volume, which 
thoroughly deserves its comprehensive title. Issued at an exceedingly moderate 
price, it may fairly be said to be within the reach of even the humblest book- buyer. 
The subjects comprise geography, history, biography, mythology, Bible knowledge, 
and chronology, with the pronunciation of each proper name appended. To add to 
the value of the book, maps and tables are introduced, the text being still further 
illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. As @ useful work of reference for those 
to whom encyclopwiias are inaccessible by their costliness, it carries with it its own 
recommendations to favour, and can scarcely fail to be appreciated." —Daily Telegraph. 

“A work that will put to shame many a four and five guinea cyclopwdia...,..Mr. 
Becton is, we conceive, doing a great work in our national education, and public 
appreciation gives him his reward."—Standard. 

“Tf this bulky volume has a fault, it is that it attempts too much in undertaking to 
discharge the functions of an entire library of books of reference. So far as an ex- 
amination of a large number of its articles enables us to form an opinion, it is an 
honest and commendable book, and may be praised for the care and accuracy, with- 
out which such a compilation would be valueless. The biographical department is 
well managed, and by its system forms a novel feature in a dictionary, which may be 
described as a condensation of our historical and topographical cycl padias..,... 
Living as well as departed celebrities receive biographical treatment. The selection 
of the former is, indeed, strictly limited to persons of real mark ; but it is 8 liberal 
that no one will refer in vain to the ‘ Dictionary of Universal Information’ for the 
names of the leading personages of the present day. Families wishing to enrich a 
narrow library with a cyclopedia that comprises memoirs of contemporary celebrities 
will find exactly what they want.”—Atheneum. 

** In these days, when everybody wants to know everything with the least possible 
trouble to oneself, a ‘ Dictionary of Universal Information ’ can hardly fail to be widely 
acceptable. In one necessarily bulky volume is comprised a vast quantity of brief but 

useful references relating to geography, history, biography, mythology, Biblical matters, 
and chronology.”—Spectator. 

‘This is an encyclopedia in one portable and convenient volume. In addition t» 
the letter-press, the book includes a series of maps and charts, and a number of tables, 
contuining a calendar of 150 years, the coins of nations, the flags of all nations, a 
relative time-table, the heraldic arms of all nations, aud a coloured chronological chart. 
Interspersed are numerous engravings, comprising portraits of eminent persons whose 
biogr«phies are to be found in the body of the volume, and views of many of the 
remarkable places which are described in the geographical department. By the use of 
small, but very clear type, a mass of very uSeful matter has been got together which has 
not hithe:to been brought within the compass of a single volume."—ZJilustrated London 


Half roan, 15s. ; half calf, 18s. ; or in 3 vols. cloth, 18s. 6d, 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 
Complete, A to Z. 


Volume II., Comprising a Complete Summary of Moral, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural Science ; a Plain Description of the Arts; an 
Interesting Synopis of Literary Knowledge ; with the Etymology and 
Pronunciation of every leading Term. 


‘* Reading, and a desire for knowledge, are now become common among ¢] 1852 
whose circumscribed means do not e :able them to place a voluminous ensyclope tig 
on their book-shelves. To them no work cin be more acceptable than one which 
brings within their reach, in a narrower compass, all that overspreads the wide 
circle of human intelligence. Such is the purpose of ‘ Beeton's Dictionary of Unj- 
versal Information.’ A preceding volume, which appeared som> time ago, embraceg 
all subjects connected with Geography, History, Sacred and Profane, Biozrap\y, 
and Mythology. The second comprehends the whole range of Science and Art, the 
systems which have developed the stores of Nature and arranged the principles of 
action, the skilful inventions which have moulded all matter, solid, fluid, or gaseyus 
as well as its animating spirit, into forms that conduce to the comfort and improve. 
ment of mankind, the literary labours which have embellished, diffused, and per. 
petuated this mass of information, and an intelligible view of the languages which 
are its vehicle. To compress these extensive operations within such narrow limits, yet 
preserve their characteristic features distinct and uncurtailed, it has been, of course 
necessary to discard all redundancies; the lengthened essays and theoretical disser- 
tions which are so prominent and formidable components of an encyclopedia ara 
therefore omitted. Facts simple and unadorned are put forward, sufficient for the 
behoof and guidance of individuals in the every-day concerns of life, with indications 
of the sources from which more Scientific details may be obtained by those who 
require them. Such is the general nature of the articles which make up this volume; 
they go direct to the point, and are clothed in plain, unpretentious language. Tho 
etymology, for the most part, is correct."—Daily News. 

** Mr. Beeton, of the Strand, combines, we believe, the editor with the printer and 
publisher. He has published quite a library of general knowledge and information, 
and his books of reference contain as much as many more elaborate works, though 
published at half the price, and with less than half the pretence.” — Saturday 
Review, 

“ This ‘ Dictionary of Science, Art, and Literature,’ being the companion volums 
to the ‘ Dictionary of Biography and Geography,’ which we noticed with favour some 
mouths since, and together forming with it the entire * Dictionary of Universal 
Information,’ has the same merits as the preceding portion. ‘The two volumes,’ 
says the editor, ‘in a word, form the separate moieties of a complete whole, each 
being incomplete without its fellow.’ As a careful, honest work, Beeton’s dictionary 
may be recommended to those who, unable or unwilling to buy oue of the mora 
voluminous aud costly encyclopedias, are un the look-out for a serviceable and cheap 
book of reference." —Athenzum, 

** Extends to above 1,600 pages, and includes the latest stage of knowle lge and dis- 
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covery on any given subject within the compass Of its inquiries.”-—Press. 


** A CATALOGUE of all the other Works of Mr. BEETON can be had gratis on application to 
15 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
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FROM THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. | ogwazp HASTINGS: or, the Adven- 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


tures of a Queen's Aide<le-Camp. By Capt. W. W. 
Kno.tys, 93:d Sutherland Highlanders. 3 vols. 
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CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 


A WOMAN’S LOT IN THE GREAT FRENCH 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. 
By the Author of * Join Arnold,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book will b> read wi'h pleasure and profit.” 


REVOLUTION, |~""* 
The LADY of WINBURNE. By 


Atice Krxe, Author of * Eveline,” &c. 3 vols. 
A novel of deep and abiding interest.”"—Observer. 











Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Author of “ The Gospel in Ezekiel.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 
Hoven, M.A. 3 vols. 
“One of the most successful novels of the day."— 
Post. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “ Margaret and her Br'desmaids.” 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES, 


NEWLY TRANSLATED. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


3 vols. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 


coiane, Author of “ Temptation; or, a Wife's 
Perils,” &c. 3 vols. (Oct. 6. 


Hvrsr and Brackett, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough Street. 





RECENT MEDICAL WORKS, 
——_~ | By W. Annorrts Surrn, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Phy- 





Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 7s. Gd. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSI 


By the Late JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


sician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital and the Fins- 
bury Dispensary, late Senior Physician to the City Dis- 


Pensury, &c. 
T I O N Ss. 1.ON DIABETES and some other 
Urinary Affections. Third Edition. Price 3s. 


2.0On the TREATMENT of CON- 


— — SUMPTION and other Pulmonary Affections by 





Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with Illustrations. 


Inhalation, With a Paper on Whooping-Cough 
Price 1s. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES OF |8. on HUMAN ENTOZOA : compris- 


EUROPE. 
By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


ing the Intestinal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worms affecting the Human Body. With numerous 
Illustrations. Price 83. 

London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. ; and H. KE 
Lewis, 136 Gower street, W.C. 
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